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Visualized 
Credit Information 


—necessary facts when they are wanted. 





OU, Mr. Credit Man, need all the important facts nec- 

essary for proper decisions instantly, accurately—and 
without burdensome clerical detail and expense. Briefly, 
that is exactly what thousands of Credit Managers are 
realizing through the use of 











Visible Credit Records 


Your present records can be instantly accessible, if placed on Rand—but more important 
me Letitchen Tren Avs Marinen es perhaps, is the fact that they can be fool-proof signalled with Rand patented colored 
[Munhall_J.4. 339 w Ferri | signals, in such a manner that important facts and conditions are actually picturized. 
MurrayA.c. 26 Paul Pt. | 
Myers R.A.” 47 Admore Sti 
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Nathan W.M. '60 Mass. A ai 
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| Norris E.B. 122 Buffalo Ave 
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Rand Features 


1. The VISIBLE INDEX makes possible the finding of a record in one-third to one-seventh 
the usual time. 

2. PICTURIZED RECORDS—facts are presented by the use of the Rand _fool-proof 
colored signal. 

3. Security—because a record does not have to be removed for reference or entry, records 
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are never lost. 

. Flexibility—alphabetical sequence can be maintained more readily. 

. Protection—a much used record will last many years longer without showing signs of 
wear and tear. 


| Nosal John $22 Wilson sts 
i | Notmam WA. 80! Davi 
| Novak’ J.R. Ellicott Se. | 
Nowak F. £. 29! Monroe St : 
NT Novel N.B. 96 Buttle Ave. 
yy Nuese FP. 27 Ae Think of the advantages these features offer the executive! They make man- 
[Nutter J.P 536 Hodge fee. agement easier and better—and overhead less expensive. 
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Now please don’t decide that you know all about Rand Visible 
Record advantages, but write for detailed information today, en- 
closing a sample of your present records. Our systems service de- 
partment will be glad to study your present conditions and present 
a Rand Visible solution without obligating you in the least. 
——— Write today! 
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ge Rand Company, Inc. 
Index Equipment, 
912 Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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PROTECTION AND THE HOME 


To provide the kind of insurance protection charac- 
teristic of America’s Largest and Strongest Fire 
Insurance Company— 


To render to agent and assured, the kind of insurance 
service expected of a leader— 


To exhibit at all times that fairness and promptness 


in adjusting losses which have earned its splendid 
reputation— 


These are the standards prescribed for The Home of 
New York in keeping with the place it occupies in the 
ail | business of insurance. 


THE HOME "= NEW YORK 


‘ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 
President 
56 Cedar Street, New York 


Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire 
and Lightning, Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Com- 
missions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorin. 


REPUTATION SERVICE 
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Many concerns have brought down their outstanding balance 
line through the installation of The Universal Aceounting 
Machines. 


Elliott-Fisher enables the Accounting Department to deliver 
Monthly Statements without extra effort as soon as the last entry 
has been made on the ledger. 


Do your statements get into the mail on the first day of the 
month, including the transactions of the last day? 


If not, the Elliott-Fisher representative without obligation, 
will show you how these results can be accomplished in your 
office. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 


Canadian Pacific Building, Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
Branch Offices in All Large Cities 


Elliott-Fisher 


Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat Writing Surface 
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AVOID DELAY 
IN GETTING YOUR 
COPY OF THE 


1923 CREDIT 
MAN’S DIARY 
and MANUAL of 
COMMERCIAL 
LAW 


AN acknowledged leader in 
credit work spontaneously 
and enthusiastically declares 
that the Credit Man’s Diary and 
Manual of Commercial Laws, as 
published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, is a refer- 
ence book as valuable in his 
daily work as the Pharmaco- 
poedia is to the pharmacist. 


For the 1923 Credit Man’s 
Diary and Manual of Commer- 
cial Laws, now in press, we 
have been able through our 
Board of Editors drawn from 
the various states, as also 
from faithful users of the pub- 
lication, to make revisions and 
additions which will add great- 
ly to its value. 


For instance, the difficulty of 
determining to what Referee in 
Bankruptcy to send a claim has 
been overcome by giving the 
precise jurisdiction of each ref- 
eree. The Diary is now a better 
guide in handling bankruptcy 
cases; the jurisdiction of Jus- 
tices of the Peace is being 
treated for the first time, as is 
also the whole subject of judg- 
ment notes. 


Last year the edition was 
again exhausted. YOu are there- 
fore urged to place your order 
for 1923 promptly. 


$3.50 PER COPY 
CARRIAGE PAID 


Natl. Assn. of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York. 


Enclosed find $3.50 for 1923 Diary to 
be sent to address below 


OR 
Send me 1923 Diary and bill in due 
course. 
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“The Fire Demon” 


E’LL never forget the $190,000,000 Chicago 

conflagration in 1871. The pathos and havoe 
of ruined homes left the vivid impression of why fire 
should be rightly labelled “The Fire Demon,” and 
the realization that it could only be properly held in 
check by concerted fire prevention co-operation. 


The Fidelity-Phenix has always paid the most 
careful attention to fire and its control. As testi- 
mony, we have today one of the strongest engineer- 
ing departments among fire companies, whose ef- 


ficiency in preventing preventable fires is well 
recognized. 


Adopt our slogan, “365 Days of Fire Prevention” 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 


80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


HENRY EVANS ie C. R. STREET 
Chairman of the Board es i President 


Cash Capital: $5,000,000.00 


Montreal San Francisco 
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The Organization that 
Is Unselfish 


O orgznization exists for itself. 
The National Association of 
Credit Men does not exist for its 
own sake but to accomplish and in- 
fluence certain worth while things in 
the world of business through credit 
men and their departments. 
Nothing the Association under- 
takes should be done for the Asso- 
ciation. It should always be done to 
advance the purposes for which the 
Association stands. The getting of a 
new member—even that is not pri- 
marily for the sake of the Associa- 
tion. We make the effort because of 
the benefit that will come to the new 


member in sharing our common pur-- 


poses and because of the benefit that 
will come to commerce at large be- 
cause his influence has been added 
to ours in reaching what we have 
felt is a worth while object. 

When an association works mere- 
ly for itself, when it seeks profit, 
power and reputation for itself in- 
stead of better service and a stronger 
adherence to business ideals, then 
the association has become an ob- 
stacle to and not, as it pretends to 
be, a quickener of sound progress. 

It is not sufficient that an associa- 
tion serve alone its own members. 
If that thought dominates, there will 
sometime come up a disastrous dif- 
ference of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes service. The only safe prin- 
ciple for the association to adopt is 
that it.shall stand always for justice 
and uprightness in business relations 
among its members and _ between 
them and those not on its rolls. 


Speed 

T is an American characteristic to 

think that we of this land can 
make a success in any line to which 
we set our hand. When we admit, 
for instance, that we have never 
equalled certain countries in the 
processes of linen manufacture, we 
are not necessarily conceding that 
the manufacture of fine linens is be- 
yond us. Our explanation would be 
that we had never really undertaken 
it. 

Yet if we but examine into the 
causes we find that there are certain 
lines of industry—and linen is one 
of them—requiring certain traits not 
common among us, traits of thor- 
oughness, of painstaking hand labor 
which our environment has not en- 
couraged. 

Our contribution to the world has 
been the development of vast ma- 
chine production, the performance 
of a task well enough for all intents 
and purposes with a speed that is 
not approached elsewhere. Speed 
has indeed become the tradition of 
the American people. Visitors to 
our shores never fail to remark on 
it; we ourselves admit it with a show 
of pride and superiority, not appre- 
ciating perhaps that this so-called 
speed mania unfits us for approach- 
ing some of the tasks and questions 
of life with the inclination and train- 
ing required to grapple with them. 

PROBLEMS NOT PHYSICAL 


Our emphasis on speed not only 
has made its mark on our touch with 
the physical world, but has exerted a 
tremendous influence on our method 
of approach to purelv mental and 
spiritual problems embracing such 
for instance, as our understanding of 
peoples other than ourselves, their 
traditions and aspirations, their so- 
cial, political and economic history, 
etc. 

Here are matters so profound and 
intricate that to approach them in 
our usual atmosphere of rush and 
superficiality is to misunderstand, to 
fail utterly to do anything but make 
sweeping and convenient groupings 
of characteristics of the peoples of 
foreign lands which may conceivably 
lead to unfortunate results for our- 
selves and for them. 

We are sometimes led to wonder 
if the American people, whose heart 
is as a rule so generous toward other 
peoples, will ever understand them 
because it is not in our nature to 
take the time to do so. We prefer 
to accept the casual observances of 
the traveler, who, passing swiftly 
from one land to another and from 
among one set of deep-rooted tradi- 
tions to another, comes home with 
an authoritative message to his fel- 
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low citizens. Let them accept such 
impressions necessarily superficial, 
and we may find many of our people 
formulating a public opinicn that 
may later lead to action having re- 
sults highly unjust. - 

Who can, for instance, say that 
Africa’s development has not been 
long retarded by the story of the 
young Stanley who came forth from 
his rapid excursion in search of 
Livingston, with the message of 
“Darkest Africa,’—a two-word de- 
scription that has profoundly af- 
fected the estimate of Africa among 
civilized people even till today? Had 
the world had the more understand- 
ing though the less brilliant view of 
Livingston, who knew the land into 
which Stanley penetrated, and had 
formed just estimates of the dark- 
skinned peoples among whom he 
lived and worked, the whole history 
of that land in the past thirty-five 
years might have been different. 

The questicn arises, can we culti- 
vate the traditions that go to make 
an intelligent, sympathetic under- 
standizg of the peoples of the 
world? Certainly not, if we continue 
to apply the demand for speed in 
acquiring that understanding; cer- 
tainly not, if we are content to 
grasp at and adopt as our own esti- 
mate that of the chance traveler who 
has neither the opportunity nor the 
background for the work he is essay- 
ing to do. 

The world is in such delicate bal- 
ance and we have been forced into 
such a conspicuous place in it that 
we have the sacred duty of helping 
to formulate estimates not snatched 
out of the air but arrived at with 
painstaking care. 


Fight This Credit Abuse! 


F the credit man will make it a 

rule, without exception, that every 
request for credit information which 
comes to him shall be promptly, hon- 
estly and frankly answered,—if the 
request is accompanied by the full 
and frank information possessed by 
the inquirer or the reason for the 
inquiry,—and the further rule that 
requests for credit information not 
so accompanied shall be returned 
without information but with the re- 
quest that the inquirer observe the 
reciprocal principle, then the credit 
man will be doing more than can be 
done in any other way to rid the 
credit system of an abuse that seri- 
ously threatens it. 

Make it a rule of your department 
that it shall observe the reciprocal 
principle in credit interchange and 
do all it possibly can to have others 
observe it. 
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The famous Autocar 


double reduction 
rear axle 


has proven its value not only 
to Autocar users but also to 
truck engineers generally. It 
is the same double reduction 
principle used in Autocar 


construction for 20 years. 
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Rugged gears of 
special alloy steels. 
Wheels mounted 
on inserted tube. 
Housing cast in 
two sections. 







First successful shaft-drive Allgearing enclosed incen- 
truck axle. ter stationary housing. 


Dependability is assured All bearings easily ad- 
through simplicity and justed by removing rear 











durability. cover plate. 

Axle housing only carries Low tooth pressure and 
load. end thrust, 

Axle shaft only transmits Greatest efficiency where 
power. pulling is hardest. 


THE AUTOCAR CO., Ardmore, Pa., £stablishea 1897 


The Autocar Sales and Service Organization of Direct Factory Branches 


h d New Bedford Pittsburgh Richmond San Diego 
ee Sor ~— ’ Philadelphia Cleveland Atlanta San Francisco 
Bronx Jersey City Camden Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles 
Newark oston Chester aoaere Chicago Stockton 
Fall River Providence Allentown Detr: St. Louis Fresno 
New Haven Worcester Atlantic City atinene Oakland Sacramento 
Springfield Wilmington an Jose 

Capacities, 1 to 6 tons Ut there’s a road 
ices, $1100 to $4350 
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Commercial Criminals Responsible 


But Burglary, Etc., Often*Result of Disease 
By J. H. Tregoe 


Sec.-Treas., National Association of Credit Men 


HE crime with which so- 

ciety has to deal usually, 

and in whose protection 

large sums are spent an- 
nually, differs in its origin and its 
outbreaks from commercial crime. 
Open banditry usually calls for 
nothing more than the premedita- 
tion of plans and the carrying out 
of certain violent details. It is 
more a matter of brute force than 
what might be designated as crime 
technique. So other crimes against 
society can be resolved into superfi- 
cial conspiracies or individual ac- 
tion, with or without premeditation. 
The sums expended annually for the 
protection of society against these 
outbreaks run into very large fig- 
ures. Prosecutors and the courts 
have grown familiar with this type 
of crime; on the other hand, they 
have not discerned in all of its rami- 
fications the seriousness and the 
effects of the criminal type that 
manifests itself in the stealing of 
merchandise and the defrauding of 
those who have given their confi- 
dence in credit* transactions. 

I believe, firmly, that a large per- 
centage of social crime is due to dis- 
ease. The instinctive criminal is 
amongst us: merely incarcerating 
him for brief or long periods will 
not cure the disease. He is always 
a menace when free. It is my 
equally firm belief, however, that 
the commercial criminal is perfectly 
responsible, and has been governed 
by greed and selfishness rather than 
by instinctive habits. No _ thera- 
peutic process in the field of com- 


mercial crime would be so efficacious 
as the certainty of punishment. 

Ferreting out the evidence on 
which to sustain convictions in com- 
mercial fraud is much more difficult 
than getting together the evidence 
usually required in convicting the 
heinous criminal. The evidence 
necessary in commercial crime re- 
quires peculiar skill, and up to the 
present time our prosecutors have 
not generally, nor even have our 
Courts appraised in proper propor- 
tions the serious effects of commer- 
cial fraud on the well being of the 
Nation. 


Socrety More AFFECTED BY 
COMMERCIAL FRAUD 


The National Association of 
Credit Men has taken an advanced 
position on this subject, and is the 
only organization of national extent 
that has concentrated a large degree 
of its efforts and income on the in- 
vestigation and prosecution of com- 
mercial fraud. Because of the dif- 
ficulties in securing the proper evi- 
dence and also obtaining the proper 
sympathy and support of prosecu- 
tors, the burden has been extremely 
heavy. There is no reason, in our 
opinion, why the State or a city 
should not deem equally culpable the 
man who has stolen merchandise 
or deceived his creditors fraudu- 
lently as the man who has lifted 
a pocketbook or entered a second 
story window. We believe more 
is involved for the welfare of so- 
ciety in punishing the commer- 


cially fraudulent than in punish- 
ing the pickpocket or the emergency 
offender. 

Commerce must be defended 
against criminal inroads, else confi- 
dence will weaken and the public be 
called upon to pay eventually the 
costs of these inroads. Some of the 
cases in the commercial criminal 
field are extremely interesting and 
show that considerable skill was 
back of the conspiracy, and that its 
tentacles spread out in numerous di- 
rections. Some of these depredators 
would be leaders in business were 
they to direct their skill into legiti- 
mate channels. 


A number of local associations of 
credit men are very alert in the 
prosecution of commercial fraud. 
On the Pacific Coast certain of the 
Boards of Trade, notably that of 
San Francisco, have strongly de- 
fended their districts against com- 
mercial imposters. For example: 


HARD FIGHT OF A COMMERCIAL 
CROOK 


In one case, investigated and prose- 
cuted solely by the Board of Trade of 
San Francisco, certain men started a 
shoe business in San Francisco. Later 
they dissolved partnership ostensibly. 
The partner continuing the shoe line 
made large purchases in the East; and, 
through some underground channel, 
much of this merchandise found its way 
into a store opened and operated by the 
former partner. When the creditors be- 
came active in the case it was found 
that $50,000 of the merchandise bought 
by the debtor could not be accounted 
for. Bankruptcy proceedings were in- 
voked, and the immediate debtor and 
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his former partner were closely exam- 
ined. 

The debtor claimed that his shortage 
must have been due to speculation in 
siocks that he had indulgeu in, but he 
could not produce satisfactory evidence 
to support this claim. The Trustee in 
Bankruptcy entered suit aga.nst the 
former partner, reclaimed all the goods 
in his possession and sold them as as- 
sets of the debtor. Later both the 
debtor und the former pariner were in- 
dicted for conspiracy to defraud cred.t- 
ors. A trial of the case resulted in the 
conviction of both. A new trial was 
asked, and pending a determinat.on on 
this appiication, the convicted men 
were released on bail. The Appellate 
Court refused to set as de the convic- 
tion, and was later sustained by the 
Supreme Court of California. The con- 
victed men were then called into Court; 
but one of them had disappeared; and a 
reward is now offered for his appre- 
hension. The second man, who was the 
former partner, received his just 
deserts. 

The last chapter of this story is espe- 
cially interesting. The principal who 
failed to appear after conviction, and 
for the apprekension of whom a reward 
was offered by the Board of Trade of 
San Francisco, realized that it would be 
difficult to escape unless he were to 
leave the country. He therefore yielded 
himself up and received the sentence 
of the Court. The Board of Trade and 
its counsel believe that the bail which 
had been put up for this fellow was 
really his money, and not that of the 
bondsman. They attached it, therefore, 
with the result that the bordsman paid 
over to the Board of Trade $4,000, thus 
sustaining the suspicion that, after all, 
it wes the money of the convicted 
debtor. 

It woula not be possible in the scope 
ef this article to give anything like a 
vivid description of the time and ex- 
pense devoted to this prosecution by 
the San Francisco Board of Trade. The 
creditors willingly allowed all of the 
proceeds coming to them from the re- 
claimed assets to be used for counse! 
costs. Witnesses were brought from 
the East. It was a hard struggle. A 
man indicted for homicide could hardly 
have put up a stronger fight. Every 
inch of the ground was disputed. All 
the evidence which sustained the indict- 
ment was obtained by the Board of 
Trade of San Francisco. Too great 
credit cannot be accorded this body for 
having conducted this case with such 4 
marked degree of success; and too 
great credit cannot be accorded the 
creditors who were willing to spend 
large sums for the conviction of the 
men who had conspired to defraud them. 

Aside from this particular case, the 
Board of Trade of San Francisco has 
done splendid work in this field, and is 
an inspiration to other organizations in 
helping to clean up a type of criminality 
for the sake and for the defense of our 
business. We believe that after a while 
more attention will be given to the com- 
mercial criminal than he is receiving 
just now. We are sometimes appalled 
and cannot understand the spirit of a 
Court that imposes a lightcr sentence on 
men who have defrauded creditors of 
thousands than on some outcast, per- 
haps mentally diseased, who has merely 
robbed a fruit stand .of an apple or two 
The certainty of punishment is the 
curative solution of crime in the com- 
mercial field. 
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Proposal to Kentucky Bankers 


To Co-operate with Interchange System 


By Director Peyton B. Bethel 


Falls City Clothing Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Peyton B. Bethel, a director of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
gave an address at the last annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in which he made the proposal 
of co-operation outlined herein. 


credit men, seeing the need of 

closer co-operation, formed the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men which 
today has local associations in every 
jobbing center in the United States, 
with a total membership of over 30,000 
manufacturers, banks and wholesalers. 
I venture to say this asseciation repre- 
sents more capital than any commercial 
organization in this country. 


One department of this great .organ- 
ization is devoted to the exchange of 
ledger information among its members 
throughout the Tnited States. Not many 
years ago a wholesaler considered his 
customers as his private property and 
would not give out any information as 
to the status of any accounts on his 
books. The result was that the sharp 
trader after he had exhausted his line 
of credit with one jobber, would go to 
another and open a new account, feel- 
ing safe that his creditor would not 
divulge this information. The National 
Association of Credit Men realizing this 
condition, formed what is known as a 
National Interchange Bureau. This 
Bureau is operated by the Association 
without profit and for the sole bene- 
fit of its subscribing members. The 
Bureau does not attempt to supplant 
the Mercantile Agencies but rather to 
supplement them. 

When a member makes an inquiry 
of this Bureau the records in the Bu- 
reau Office indicate where the merchant 
is buying and a report is compiled con- 
taining the following information, which 
is furnished by every wholesaler who 
is selling the merchant: “How long 
sold,” “Highest amount of Credit,” 
“Amount of unshipped orders,” “A- 
mount owing,” “Amount past due,” 
“Terms,” “How bills are paid,” and 
“Date of last sale.” Separate amounts 
are entered on the report showing the 
experience of each member reporting. 
The total of the “Amount owing,” or 
“Amount past due” columns will at a 
glance give a good idea of the condition 
of the merchant’s account. Picture, if 
you will, such a report containing the 
experience of every creditor of any one 
merchant and you will appreciate the 
importance of this service. Such a re- 
rort if complete would be a correct re- 
flection of the merchant’s own books 
of account. 


The fact that the credit man rarely 
sees his customers is the weak spot in 
credit granting to-day. The personal 
element in granting credit is most im- 
portant. It constitutes two of the three 
C’s in credit,—Capacity and Character. 


7 WENTY-SEVEN years ago a few 





It is just at this- point that the credit 
man and the banker can and should co- 
operate. I believe that the credit men’s 
Bureau reports that I have just de 
scribed contain information the banker 
needs and the banker has information 
the credit man can use. In the past and 
even now many bankers are loath to 
answer inquiries from wholesalers, even 
when the merchant gives the bank as 
reference. 

The cause of this is, in my opinion, 
two fold. First, because bankers get so 
many promiscuous inquiries that it be 
comes a burden to answer them, and 
secon?, because the banker does not 
want to disclose the actual figures on 
his books. I can see the banker’s view- 
point, but at the same time I believe 
the objections can be overcome by mut- 
ual agreement. Second, I admit that no 
banker should disclose actual figures 
from his own books. The relation be- 
tween banker and customer is a econfi- 
dential one. But the banker can very 
properly answer a set of questions of 
a general nature that might be worked 
out by a committee of bankers and 
credit men. When a merchant refers a 
wholesaler to a certain bank, there is a 
moral obligation to answer such an in- 
quiry. The inquiring wholesaler: should 
give the bank his full experiences with 
the merchant when he makes the in- 
quiry. Above everything else it should 
be remembered that the wholesaler must 
pass on his order promptly and should 
have an immediate reply. 


What would it be worth to a banker 
to have all such inquiries come from 
one source instead of from a. hundred 
jobbers? That one source should be the 
National Association of Credit -Men’s 
association at Louisville or Lexington. 
Such an inquiry would be made on a 
form agreed upon and the Bank’s reply 
would be written into the tabulated re- 
port and a free complete report fur- 
nished to the bank. The bank’s name 
and location would not appear on the 
report. I can imagine that even though 
the banker has the most intimate know- 
ledge of his customers there are many 
times when such a report would be 
most helpful in clearing up a situation 
about which the banker might be in 
doubt. In addition, the banker might, 
by paying an agreed fee, make an origi- 
nal inquiry on any merchant and get a 
similar report. We are, of course, con- 
sidering information on merchants only, 
and not on individuals. 


The whole idea of the Interchange 
system is one of co-operation for the 
protection both of the creditors and the 
debtors. Frequently a merchant can 
be saved from ¢@isaster by his creditors 
if his true condition is discovered in 
time. 


The credit men of Kentucky want 
to co-operate with the bankers in mak- 
ing Kentucky commercially healthy. 
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True Position of the Credit Manager 
His Training for Successful Work 


HE position of credit manager is 

of comparatively recent creation. 

In the olden days the credit de- 

partment and credit man as such 
were unknown, and usually some mem- 
ber of the firm or the bookkeeper in- 
formally passed the orders. Later, 
bookkeeping methods were improved 
and rapid strides were made in per- 
fecting intricate systems of accounting, 
but the credit department was some- 
thing new and untried, and its progress 
at first was slow. Not until the organ- 
ization of the National Association ot 
Credit Men did the idea of a distinct 
credit department become a reality. 
With the development of the depart- 
ment came the credit manager, whose 
position today is recognized as an im- 
portant factor in a business enterprise. 
{tt remained for the depression of 1920- 
1921 to put the credit manager in his 
rightful position, because that critical 
period laid extraordinary burdens on 
him. That he played his part well in 
those strenuous days is attested by the 
fact that at the present time few busi- 
ness enterprises are without a credit 
manager and a well-equipped credit de- 
partment. 


The true position of a credit manager 
in a business enterprise is not gener- 
ally understood. He is not, as too 
popularly supposed, merely the head of 
a department that collects credit data, 
passes orders, establishes credit limits 
and treats past due accounts. In addi- 
tion to these necessary and essential 
duties he is pre-eminently the financial 
representative of the business enter- 
prise in the sale of its products. He 
not only determines the financial ar- 
rangements involving all orders and 
contracts, and collects the accounts 
when due, but he acts as an intermedi- 
ary in all financial matters between the 
customer and salesman. He calls upon 
customers, or customers call upon him, 
to adjust disputes and differences of 
opinion regarding terms of sale; to de- 
cide upon extension of time on in- 
voices; to arrange for datings; to grant 
renewals of paper. And last but not 
least, he visits the customer with the 
idea of becoming better acquainted. In 
brief, all financial details pertaining to 
the sale of products to customers and 
the settlement of accounts come within 
the purview of the credit manager. 


HIS PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


It is the credit manager also who has 
the privilege of membership in the na- 
tional and local credit men’s associa- 
tions, as representative of his house, 
and who knows and appreciates the 
great value of this membership. In 
taking part in the various activities of 
these associations he opens up new 
sources of information for himself and 
broadens his intercourse with his fel- 
low credit men. The acquaintances 
thus formed, and the exchange of ex- 
periences which follows, make him 


more efficient and of greater value to: 


his house, besides affording him many 
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pleasant hours in congenial surround- 
ings. 

It is obvious that to secure the best 
results the true and proper relationship 
of the credit manager to the enterprise 
must be fully understood and accepted. 
(I assume of course that the credit 
manager is competent and has real apti- 
tude for his duties.) Unfortunately the 
credit manager is not always awarded 
the full measure of importance that his 
work entitles him to receive. When 
one fully realizes that his rulings can 
make or break the firm he represents, 
the measure of his importance becomes 
evident. To bring about the most 
satisfactory results, the credit manager 
must enjoy the utmost confidence of 
the heads of all departments, and must 
be accorded the full measure of respect 
that the importance of his position 
justifies. Every official of the business 
enterprise, from the president down, 
and especially the sales manager, must 
recognize the proper functions of the 
credit manager and render him the 
confidence and respect that the posi- 
tion, with its varied responsibilities, en- 
title him to receive. Any curtailment 
of his authority nullifies his usefulness. 
Reliance on his judgment ensures co- 
operation, and recognition of his true 
status will go far towards building up 
a loyal and substantial clientele, the 
goal of every worth-while business en- 
terprise. 

He must be a man of his word so 
that any decision he may come to on a 
disputed matter will be accepted as 
just and final. The credit manager 
who can look into the customers’ side 
of transactions as their friend, and be 
in full sympathy with their problems, is 
the man who is best equipped to get to 
the bottom of any difficulty and make 
the most satisfactory adjustments. 
Friendliness and tact have many times 
moved mountains of distrust, An in- 
vestment of judicious advice at the 
right time and in the right spirit has 
never yet failed to pay substantial 
dividends. 

To be able to do all these things well 
the credit manager keeps abreast of 
the times: he is well posted on condi- 
tions, financial and industrial, and is a 
source of information for his associates. 
All interesting and valuable information 
received or obtained by his department 
is promptly compiled for the use of 
the credit manager, who advises the 
other executives and especially the 
sales manager of general credit condi- 
tions. He also keeps the sales manager 
and each salesman fully informed of 
general and specific conditions that 
have a bearing upon sales and credits. 


COLLECTOR AND DISPENSER OF DATA 
The credit manager, as the financial 
representative of the business enter- 
prise, meets and interviews credit man- 
agers of mercantile houses and banks 
and obtains valuable data not only re- 
garding customers but general business 
conditions. The information received 
and the conclusions arrived at by the 





credit manager, are of great value to 
the house and particularly in his con- 
ferences with salesmen and customers. 
His advice is all the more valuable be- 
cause of its authentic and confidential 
nature which places him in a position 
to give authoritative advice and coun- 
sel. The credit manager is the friend 
and not the foe of the salesman and 
customer: to create the right kind of 
friendship he must be able to give well 
considered advice. The credit manager 
is continually receiving information 
from many sources, and particularly in 
receiving information from salesmen 
and customers he must be able to re- 
ciprocate by rendering assistance where 
it is sought and needed. 

Each period has its tasks. Ours to 
day is the restoration of business. To 
do this we must give full measure in 
quantity and quality, and 100 per cent. 
service. No business enterprise can 
survive nowadays without giving full 
service. In the pegt other methods 
were pursued and often little attention 
was given to the needs or requirements 
of customers or the public. That day 
is passed. Business houses today main- 
tain expensive departments for research 
work and experimental work, and 
credit departments go so far often as 
to assist customers in checking credits. 
This work is purely service and the 
business enterprise that gives it will 
be successful, for the public is always 
willing to pay a reasonable price for 
good service. The credit manager has 
a wonderful opportunity for rendering 
service to customers and he who fails 
to take advantage of it cannot expect 
to win success. The successful credit 
manager is a good salesman. Although 
he is not expected to sell the products 
of his firm, he does sell what is far 
more important, the good will of the 
company and the services of his de- 
partment. 


KEEP CLEAR OF PETTY DETAILS 

The division of work in a properly 
constituted credit department should 
contemplate the exclusion of the credit 
manager from participation in any petty 
details of office routine. This is one of 
the important points that are brought 
out strongly in the series of excellent 
articles by H. P. Reader in the Creprt 
MONTHLY under the general title, “Tho 
Day in the Credit Department.” 

The credit manager should be free to 
attend executive meetings and other 
supervisory functions. Pure'y clerical 
matters should be left to assistants who 
have been trained by him, thus leaving 
him opportunities to confer with sales- 
men, to attend conferences of heads of 
departments, to be a representative at 
gatherings where he will meet fellow 
credit men and broaden his experience, 
to assist in straightening out difficulties 
where re-organizations may be neces- 
sary, to enlarge acquaintanceship with 
customers and gain needed private in- 
formation regarding their financial 
status and the conditions of their plants 
or stores. Every credit manager knows 
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that he cannot always have regular 
working hours, that he must be avail- 
able at any hour of the day or night, 
and that he frequently has to neglect 
his social and domestic life in the dis- 
charge of the duties of credit manager. 
He must never hesitate to make any 
reasonable sacrifice of time and per- 
sonal convenience for the good of his 
business enterprise. 


Am I picturing a somewhat impos- 
sible person? No, for I am sure you 
will agree that without the possession 
of these qualifications, the credit man- 
ager cannot be the efficient executive 
he should be, nor give the full service 
his responsible position requires. 


One of the chief aims of the credit 
manager should be the cultivation of a 
wider acquaintance among fellow credit 
men. When you have met and talked 
to one of the brotherhood, how much 
easier it is to exchange confidential in- 
formation with him and how much 
more likely you are to obtain valuable 
data when you need it! 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


Let me illustrate: my firm, in 1917, 
received a large order from a corpora- 
tion just organizing to manufacture mu- 
nitions. I had from 10 to 3 o’clock one 
day to get the necessary data concern- 
ing it and the personnel. I could get 
no local information, as I soon found 
out, and did not have the time to go to 
Boston, where, I had learned, the prin- 
cipals of the enterprise were to be 
found. I was decidedly up against it, 
and for a few moments completely non- 
plussed. Then I remembered a Boston 
credit man, now vice-president of a 
prominent bank there, and determined, 
as a last resort, to call upon him. This 
brother credit man had been quite 
friendly with me at several credit men’s 
association gatherings we had attended 
and I felt I could get his help if I could 
reach him. I finally got in touch with 
him by telephone and told him my prob- 
lem. He said he would get busy right 
away and call me up by 2 P. M. that 
day. Promptly at that hour, my stenog- 
rapher was at my side, “listening in,” 
and taking down every precious word 
which was to enable me to accept that 
unusually attractive order and win the 
thanks of all concerned for prompt and 
efficient accomplishment. My associ- 
ates were astonished that so much au- 
thoritative and valuable information 
could have been secured in so short a 
time. I told them it was possible only 
through the invaluable personal ac- 
quaintances acquired by reason of mem- 
bership in the national and local credit 
men’s associations. 


PUBLICITY FOR YOUR FIRM 


There is another advantage in a large 
personal acquaintance, rarely men- 
tioned, that is the publicity you give 
your business enterprise as its financial 
representative. You become, as it were, 
a personal symbol for the business of 
which you are the credit manager. As 
you deport yourself so will you bring 
praise or blame on your house. This is 
a matter for careful consideration in 
the training of a credit manager. To 
retain a wide acquaintance he must be 
extremely careful in: his private and 
public conduct, and must practice, to 
the fullest extent, true co-operation. He 
must know how to impart and how to 
respect confidential information. He 
should try to remove petty jealousies 
. that may exist between the credit de- 





partment of his firm and those of com- 
petitors and see that harmony is es- 
tablished to the fullest possible extent. 


DANGER OF OFFENSIVE LETTERS 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the importance of rigid careful- 
ness in preparing credit and collection 
letters. If a credit manager fails to 
measure up to the requirements in this 
line he becomes a crushing liability 
rather than an asset to the business 
enterprise. The work of the most effi- 
cient sales department is virtually 
wasted if some ill-advised sentence in a 
collection or credit letter nullifies all 
the excellent sales efforts and, sad to 
relate, this is too often the case. Many 
a good customer has been handed over 
to a competitor in just such an inex- 
cusable way. Good letter writing may 
be a gift, but any intelligent credit 
manager can train himself to use 
phrases that will not offend. Your cor- 
respondence should strengthen the 
hands of the sales department and 
cement the ties between your firm and 
the customers. 


DOUBLE YOUR VALUE BY KNOWING 
CUSTOMERS 


It should be the duty of every credit 
manager to make the rounds of his 
customers as often as possible and once 
in a while to cover the territory in the 
company of a salesman. He should be- 
come personally known to as many cus- 
tomers as he can, and establish friendly 
terms with them, give them advice as 
to their needs and opportunities. He 
should do it tactfully, at the same time 
getting a comprehensive and intimate 
knowledge of their business and how it 
is being conducted. When you know a 
customer, have had it out with him 
face to face, you know better how he 
ought to be handled in the future. A 
credit manager becomes doubly valuable 
when he knows customers personally 
and when he has merited their confi- 
dence. 


ANALYZING STATEMENTS 


It is of prime importance to be able 
to analyze financial statements: in fact 
no man can qualify as an efficient credit 
manager unless he can read a financial 
statement like an open book in his 
own language. He must be able to 
locate the Senegambian in the wood 
pile, for there is many a dusky member 
hidden in the lumber! The ratio of.2 
to 1 is not always satisfying to the 
practised eye and the phrase “other 
assets” may cover items of little or no 
value. Nothing in the credit manager’s 
work is so important as the ability to 
interpret financial statements. I can- 
not too strongly urge a deep and con- 
centrated study of this essential. 


BE READY TO SERVE 


It is desirable that when any credit 
man calls upon his fellow for informa- 
tion, the latter be in a position to re- 
spond quickly and fully, without any 
mental reservations whatsoever. Noth- 
ing gives a worse impression than dila- 
tory tactics in making legitimate re- 
sponses. Especially in credit work, as 
one treats others so will he in turn be 
treated. 


UP-TO-DATE OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


The dominant idea in the arrange- 
ment of a credit manager’s department 
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is the avoidance of friction. Office ma. 
chinery and equipment appropriate and 
ample for his work must be provided to 
ease the constant mental and manual 
strain and lessen human wear and 
tear. The credit man must harmonize 
for efficiency the human and mechanical 
agencies. This will foster good will 
and stimulate the workers to make bet- 
ter use of their brains so that con- 
structive ideas may be the more readily 
generated. A tired, worn-out body, at- 
tached to a fagged brain, is non-pro- 
ductive. Therefore let us employ the 
latest and most approved methods in 
our office arrangements. Above all, 
have only loyal aids. All else is dross 
if loyalty be lacking. 


TACT 


Time and time again there has been 
impressed upon the credit man the 
great importance of knowing how and 
when to say “No” to a good customer, 
hard as it may be. But it has to be 
done and for the customer’s own good. 
When the credit man sees the customer 
over-extending his purchases beyond 
his capital limitations, he must be able 
tactfully to refuse to become a party to 
such injurious proceedings. It is hard 
to accomplish this, but the credit man- 
ager has to train himseif to meet the 
requirements of his many-sided calling. 


CHARACTER 


Special emphasis must be laid on 
character, the true foundation of real 
worth. I have in mind not primarily 
the character of the customer but the 
credit man’s character. How can we 
appraise character in our customers if 
we lack the true spark ourselves? How 
can we expect to instil high motives in 
others if we are not ourselves actuated 
by moral persuasions built upon correct 
thought and actions? We cannot gain 
the respect and confidence of others 
unless the measure of our own charac- 
ters is of a high standard. It is deeply 
regrettable that there are credit man- 
agers whose characters do not com- 
mand either the respect of their cus- 
tomers or of their fellow credit men, 
and by their speech and conduct they 
proclaim their unfitness to appraise 
character in others. Their modes of 
living and their general disinclination 
to do what is manifestly right is of- 
fensive to men of high character. It 
is not enough to have business ability 
and the faculty of making favorable 
first impressions. These are but short- 
lived if not buttressed by solid charac- 
ter. We all know instances of men who 
were accounted of marked ability and 
seemed destined to reach high office, 
but did not. We ask ourselves why 
they were scrapped, are now in 
the human junk heap. The true an- 
swer is that they lacked character. 
They did not have the moral back-bone 
to withstand evil associations and they 
lacked the determination to be honest 
and truthful. They listened to the 
siren’s song of trickery and double-deal- 
ing. They are now useful only as awful 
examples to be avoided by men of char- 
acter and clean habits. 


It behooves credit men of all men so 
to carry themselves that they win the 
esteem of their fellow credit men and 
customers, and above all enjoy that 
self-respect which comes from high 
ideals and the conscientious giving of 
the best that is in them. 
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Best Collector Is Star Salesman 


Confidence in Yourself and in Your House 


By E. B. Doty 


Secretary, Calumet Baking Powder Co., Chicago 


ED C. KELLY, famed for his ver- 

satile pen, has written a book on 

“Well Known Facts That Are Not 

True.” One that he overlooked 
is the famous fiction that salesmen 
make poor collectors. This statement 
has been repeated so often that most 
of us have accepted it as gospel. The 
origin of the saying is shrouded in 
mystery; but probably in some dark 
age at the beginning of history, it was 
used by a salesman as an excuse and he 
got away with it. 

I understand that, when old Cheops 
was building his pyramid Ptah & Isis, 
subcontractors on the job, sent an in- 
quiry for prices on material to Ptolemy 
Sons & Co., Inc., who sent their star 
salesman, John L. Rameses, to sound 
out the prospect. John L. was a good 
salesman—a real “knock-em-dead” sales- 
man—and he quickly converted the pro- 
spect into a sale. 

The credit department figured that 
anyone connected with the great pyra- 
mid job must be O. K. so they did not 
wait to get Bradstreet and Dun reports, 
but let the order go through because 
the contractors were in a rush, as usual. 

When thirty days were up and no 
cash had reached Ptolemy Sons & Co., 
Inc., they sent Ptah & Isis a statement, 
neatly carved on a hundred pound brick. 
It brought no results; perhaps they for- 
got to register the letter in which it was 
enclosed. After wasting about two tons 
of writing material, without raising 
the dough, Ptolemy Sons & Co., Inc., 
sent the account to John L. Rameses for 
collection. 

Presenting a statement was heavy 
work in those days, and as money was 
not as plentiful as now, the payment, 
if any, was forcibly tendered in the form 
of sheep, camels or goats. John L. did 
not relish the job of toting several hun- 
dred pounds of correspondence and 
statement of account up to the office of 
Ptah & Isis, with the prospect of having 
to drive home, in payment, a herd of 
goats and frisky kids. Accordingly, he 
sidestepped. 

I don’t know what his first excuse 
was; maybe Ptah was out of town and 
Isis, (being a little awkward with the 
chisel) couldn’t sign checks; or per- 
haps he claimed that the collection 
papers were received too late, just as he 
was leaving town; or Ptah & Isis would 
remit “next week,” as they were negoti- 
ating a loan for 4,000 sheep from their 
— etc. Anyway, the net result was 
nil. f 


When the credit department com- 
plained of Rameses’ poor work, he told 
his sales manager, “I am a salesman, 
not a collector,” and as he had sold a 
nice order in that town and had not 
made the collection, it was evident that 
he was right—on both counts. The fact 
that the credit manager turned the 
order down and that Ptah & Isis paid 
a collection attorney, only emphasized 
the matter in the sales manager’s mind 


and convinced him that a credit and. 


collection man could never get the sales- 
viewpoint. 

I presume all the above will sound 
vaguely familiar, like the latest popular 
music. But why should a salesman make 
a poor collector? Wherein does sales- 
manship differ from the art of collect- 
ing? Is there any trick in collecting 
that a good salesman should not have 
in his repertory? 

A salesman is not the most welcome 
individual who steps into a merchant’s 
store. He goes to get an order for some- 


thing the merchant is sure he does not’ 


need just at the time. It is hard to get 
his attention, harder to get his interest 
and stll harder to convince him that 
his best interests are served by signing 
an order. But real salesmen do just 
those things. They are “go-getters.” 


QUALITIES OF A SALESMAN 


Let us analyze the qualities necessary 
to class a man as a “go-getter.” Con- 
fidence should rank first; confidence 
in his house and in himself. A man who 
is not sure of the absolute integrity of 
the firm which pays his salary should 
leave its service. Individuals may make 
mistakes, mechanical or of judgment, 
but these do not affect the fundament- 
al policies on which the business is 
built, and which the salesmen must ac- 
cept in their entirety and without re- 
servations. This confidence in the right- 
eousness of his cause should extend to 
himself, because he is the embodiment 
of the firm’s value-giving, fair-dealing 
policy. He is the crusader who carries 
their banner into the enemy’s country 
and keeps it unspotted. He must have 
confidence in his ability to do this. 


Confidence begets courage, which is 
a very necessary part of the successful 
salesman’s equipment. He has to re- 
turn to the attack again and again. He 
must resist attacks himself, the most 
insidious of which are the tempters who 
preach “hard times,” “poor business” 
and “dull season”; who would persuade 
him to diminish his efforts, to loaf a 
little, to be easily satisfied. The courage 
to resist these constant temptations, to 
continually apply his full effort and to 
resolutely clean up as he goes along, is 
the sure sign of success in one’s call- 
ing. Courage combines determination 
and application, which are so often con- 
sidered separately. The fighter is al- 
ways after business—and getting it. 


The other conceded qualities for suc- 
cess in selling are diplomacy and tact. 
These ¢.e hard to define. Perhaps they 
are better illustrated in the story of 
the plumber’s assistant, who, moving 
rather more quickly than is popularly 
supposed to be the rule with plumbers, 
burst into the bathroom and discovered 
Mrs. Smith in the tub, enjoying a bath. 
He retired from the bathroom precipi- 
tately, which was diplomacy, and as he 
did so he exclaimed loudly, “Excuse me, 
Sir!”—which was tact. Very necessary 
to the salesman are diplomacy and tact. 


QUALITIES OF A COLLECTOR 

Now what are the attributes of a good 
collector? Confidence in the justice of 
his claim, courage to ask a man for 
something he does not want to give, 
diplomacy and tact. These sound very 
much like the qualifications we have 
given Mr. Successful Salesman don’t 
they? In fact, they are the very same. 
Then why does a salesman so often 
fall down on a collection? A salesman 
with a sense of humor should keenly ap- 
preciate the absurd picture he presents 
sometimes in the way he handles a 
collection. If he were asked to steal a 
red hot stove, he could not be more 
loath to tackle it, or so glad of an ex- 
cuse to drop it. 

Is it possible that the salesman in 
taking his oath of allegiance to his 
house, makes mental reservation as to 
all policies except sales policies? Rest 
assured, the credit policy is the policy 
of the house just as surely as is the 
sales policy and no credit manager can 
last who runs in opposition to it. It is 
also certain that the salesman who firm- 
ly believes the sales department is al- 
ways right in its policy toward the cus- 
tomer, can be just as positive regard- 
ing the credit department. Both depart- 
ments employ men trained in their line 
and selected for accuracy of judgment. 

In the transaction of a business of 
any size, thousands of sales invoices are 
posted to the ledgers yearly, and over 
half as many cash and credit items. 
Usually, less than 1/1000 of 1 per cent 
of these entries are ever disputed by the 
customer; and when he does question 
them he is found wrong in over half of 
the disputed casas. 

From the mere fact that a man is in 
business, you may assume that he 
knows something about business. The 
most important thing about business 
is credit. The man who is careless of 
his credit will be careless in other 
things, and is on the sure road to fail- 
ure. You don’t help him to stay in busi- 
ness by overlooking the credit risk and 
selling him, but you may help him by 
teaching him sound credit principles. 

Remember that the man with whom 
you have an account is also on the books 
of from fifty to a hundred other firms. 
It he is slow with you, he is probably 
slow with them. If not, he is doing busi- 
ness on your money. If you are patient 
and some other creditor is not, the im- 
patient one gets the money. If three 
anxious creditors get together and 
throw a merchant into bankruptcy, the 
amount of patience you have exercised 
has not helped anyone, certainly has 
not helped yourself, because you could 
very possibly have secured at least a 
part of the account by vigorous action. 
For all these reasons, the best credit pol- 
icy is “Get the money,” just as the best 
sales policy is “Get the Business.” Both 
these policies are subject to the indivi- 
dual judgment of the managers when 
applied to individual cases; and at such 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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The Accounts Receivable Ledger 


Principles To Consider In Its Planning And Use 


By H. P. Reader 


Interwoven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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BUSINESS 
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MACHINE _ 
A BOOKKEEPING 


And even the most talented driving can 
of a handicap by the equipment 


much 


series stress was laid on the point 
that the credit department should 
not attempt to duplicate the cus- 
tomer’s ledger record or keep a sum- 
mary of it. If the accounts receivable 
were still kept in the old fashioned 
bound ledger, the credit department 
would perhaps be justified in keeping 
records of the customer’s account in its 
own files because of the difficulty of 
quick reference. With the ledger card 
or loose leaf system, however, there is 
such great flexibility and such accessi- 
bility to the customer’s account without 
interfering with the bookkeepers, that 
the credit department has no excuse for 
duplicating the ledger record. 
PLANNING THE CARD OR LOOSE LEAF 
LEDGER 
If the ledger card or loose leaf system 
is employed, a few simple principles in 
its planning should be observed. The 
ledger card for instance, should be as 
small as is consistent with the nature 
of the business. Eight by ten, perhaps, 
is the most popular and convenient size. 
It is, moreover, one of the sizes that fit 
into standard equipment. This is an 
advantage that probably needs no speci- 
al emphasis here. I have in mind a large 
house which started several years ago 
to use an odd size record card. It was 
recently forced, through the growth of 
the business, to provide additional filing 
space. The special equipment built in 
the first instance to fit a certain room 
could not be advantageously moved and 
the cost of making the additional equip- 
ment of the odd size was prohibitive. 
The only solution seemed to be to trans- 
fer all important records to standard 
cards at a direct expense of more than 
$140.000, which expense would have 
equipment been adopted in the begin- 
equipment been adopted in the begin- 
ning. 
The smaller the size of card the more 
economical it is to store. Important, 


I: the November article of this 


also is the ruling of the card. The ledger 
card should be so ruled as to provide 
a place for each of such items as:— 
Name and address of customer 
Serial Number of Card 
Credit Limit 
Agency Rating 
Columns for 
date of entries 
Folio 
Charges 
Discounts 
Credits 
Key checks 
Balances 
Terms 
Date of carrying forward balances 
to another card. 
Memoranda 

It is essential that the name and ad- 
dress of the customer be clearly type- 
written in large type and it is equally 
important that space for necessary mem- 
oranda for the use of credit or other de- 
partments be provided on the card, with 
a definite space set apart from that part 
of the card designated for charges, 
credit entries, etc. If such memoranda 
space is provided, no excuse is left for 
marking a catd in a manner that may 
obscure other parts of the record or 
make the card untidy. 

In view of the fact that the ledger 
(cards or sheets) is made up of units 
that are easily removed, it is obviously 
necessary that each card be given a 
number and be registered so that it may 
be determined easily whether all the 
cards are in their proper places. If any 
ecards are out of the ledger an outcard 
in place of the missing ledger card will 
show not only who has the card but the 
date of removal. It should be a firm 
rule that no ledger card shall be issued 
to any one outside of the accounts re- 
ceivable department unless replaced by 
an outcard, properly signed and dated 
which will act as a receipt for the card 
against the person obtaining it. 


neutralize only So 


In selecting the stock from which the 
ledger card is to be made, consideration 
should be given to the qualities that 
make the card suitable for machine post- 
ing. Machine posting requires that 
the card be fed around a cylinder. It is 
essential, therefore, that the paper stock 
be of a quality that will insure the card 
returning to its original form after pas- 
sing through the machine. Wood fiber 
cards or stock heavily loaded with clay 
will not continue to regain their form 
and therefore, the cards should be at 
least 75 per cent. new ragstock. If there 
is any doubt about the sample submit- 
ted, an analysis of the proposed stock 
can be obtained from the United States 
Bureau of Standards at Washington. It 
is better to make sure on this point than 
to take the word of a printer who may 
be well meaning but not correct. 

It is important that the ledger card 
be not made of pasted stock, for pasted 
stock will soon dog-ear and split. The 
ledger card should be made with round- 
ed corners for sharp corners bend over, 
catch in the machine and slow up the 
posting. 

To meet these specifications will add 
a dollar or two per thousand to the cost 
of the cards, but this extra cost put into 
the quality of the card will be saved 
many times over. Moreover, there will 
be the great satisfaction of neat records 
in which the whole office will take 
pride. 

ADVANTAGES OF MACHINE POSTING 

One of the marked advantages of 
machine posting is the continuous proof 
of balance, the machine automatically 
accumulating the charges or credits as 
posted and giving the total at the end 
of the run of the day, which can be 
compared with the previously estab- 
lished control. Should there be an er- 
ror it can and musi be located and cor- 
rected before leaving this section of 
the work. Machine kept accounts are 
interpreted at a glance because they are 
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clearly printed, perfectly aligned and 
kept in this way are so easily under- 
stood that some credit checkers are 
able to handle one or two hundred or- 
ders an hour. By the use of a sheet of 
carbon paper, the monthly statement 
can be made at the time the customer’s 
account is posted and be ready to put 
into the mail as soon as the final 
charges for the month have been 
posted. 
SHALL ALL ACTIVE CUSTOMERS GET 
MONTHLY STATEMENTS? 

My experience in collection work 
leads me to say that the kind of state- 
ment made up as described, does not 
bring the results that are secured by a 
statement made up at the end of the 
month and showing only unpaid 
charges. The statement that starts off 
with a baiance carried forward from 
the preceding month is simply an invi- 
tation to the customer to delay pay- 
ment until such balance is explained, 
notwithstanding the fact that by refer- 
ring to former statements and invoices 
he could answer his own questions with- 
out difficulty. 

One large house by discontinuing the 
sending of a statement the first of each 
month to every customer whose account 
showed an open balance or transactions 
during the month, effected a saving in 
postage alone of many thousand dollars 
a year. Instead, statements were sent 
te each customer whose account showed 
a balance due item. The result was a 
better collection record than had been 
made when statements showing all 
transactions were sent to all active 
accounts. The psychology of the im- 
provement probably was that the cus- 
tomer’s attention was centered where 
it should be, on past due accounts. 

The prompt posting of charges and 
credits and general expeditious han- 
dling of accounts receivable are so 
vitally important to the credit man that 
he should have authority to insure this 
result by proper equipment of his office 
and proper personnel. His hands are 
tied unless he has the authority neces- 
sar) to bring and keep his department 
squar::ly up to date. 


This article is a continuation of the 
serics under the general head, “A Day 
in the Credit Department.” In this 
series Mr. Reader takes up a study of 
methods and equipment which make 
for more accurate and rapid credit work 
with a view to winning more time from 
deiail demands for the consideration of 
productive business-building policies.— 
THE EDITOR. 

Sick and Tyred 

ESTER O. SANDIN, C. C. Belknap 

Glass Co., Seattle, Wash, sends the 
Crepir Montuiy this copy of a letter 
dated “Nov. 2th,” from a delinquent 
debtor to the attorneys of his creditor: 
“I wish to say that if you desire to 
star suit that is all up to you as I am 
getting sick and tyred. that will proply 
bring the proposation to a close, and 
the C. C. Belknap will proply receive 
10c on a dollar, in a years time. and 
in other words if you fallows leave me 
along I will pay every cent I owe them 
I think that I have been doing well on 
their account, concerning Condation, 
now you can used do as you please. I 
am writing you used exctly the way I 
feel about the proposation. if you can 
get it any sooner than I can give et to 
you come down and I will turn the Key 
over to you. so save you ali the time 
and Money, to stard Suit for your 
Lousey few Dollars.” 
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Credit Men of a State Organize 


Three Connecticut Associations Join 


HE Associations of Credit Men of 
7 Connecticut, located at Bridgeport, 

New Haven and Hartford, have,— 
without the least loss of individuality, 
by the adoption of joint action in cer- 
tain phases of their work,—created a 
machinery of service for members im- 
possible of attainment under the old in- 
dependent and separate method of oper- 
ation. 

Before securing the service of a state 
Secretary, each association depended 
upon the voluntary service of a few men 
who were deeply engrossed in their per- 
sonal business affairs and could not 
give their professional organization that 
continuous attention so necessary to 
bring out the full association possibili- 
ties. It is fair to say that nowhere were 
there organizations whose members 
were more zealous in their devotion to 
the National Association of Credit Men 
and its principles than were those of 
Connecticut; but no one of the Connecti- 
cut organizations working individually 
seemed strong enough to employ un- 
divided secretarial service. The solution 
was found in arranging for and financ- 
ing such service as a state rather than 
as an individual community matter. 

After carefully studied preliminaries 
covering nearly a year, in which atten- 
tion was directed mainly to the possi- 
bility of financing the joint secretary 
plan, on September 1 a committee con- 
sisting of the president and secretary 
of each of the three associations, as- 
sisted by representatives of the Nation- 
al office, was organized. Under the guid- 
ance of this committee the state secre- 
tary, Frank L. Odell, was selec.ed. The 
committee was fortunate in securing 
Mr. Odell because he has had many years 
experience in agency, associational and 
practical credit work. Results became 
immediately apparent. The important 
details, the right disposition of which 
has much to do in making an associa- 
tion successful, were cared for; new 
plans were formulated and activities be- 
gun for the building up of the member- 
ship, intensifying interest and provid- 
ing service which the members of such 
an association would feel the vaiue of in 
the conduct of their credit work. 


The results have been remarkable. It 
has been shown that all that was need- 
ed to develop confidence and loyalty 
among the members was concentration 
of effort, such as Mr. Odell, by devoting 
his entire time, has been able to de- 
velop. Today more members are work- 
ing for the association than ever. The 
fact that they are seeing resuits and that 
orderly effort has replaced what had 
before been more or less haphazard 
work, (many cases of which had never 
got beyond the discussion stage,) has 
stimulated interest and transformed the 
burdens that were being carried mostly 
by a few officers into pleasant and pro- 
fitable tasks shared by many. 


Mr. Odell felt that the newspapers of 
the three cities must be made to appre- 
ciate the Associations work; he there- 
fore got in early touch with the report- 
ers and editors of the local press. As a 
result there have been not only ex- 
cellent notices of meetings but intelli- 
gent editorials commenting upon the 
Association,—in New Haven for ex- 
ample under the head of “Minute Men 
of American Business,” and in Hartford 


under the head, “The Organization 
Which Has Written and Legislated 
Character into Business.” 


The meetings of the Association have 
responded to the new-found enthusi- 
asm; they have been made occasions 
for introducing Mr. Odell to the mem- 
bers and for calling upon the members 
to give him freely of their help and 
suggestions. The directors of each of 
the three associations have come to- 
gether readily to assist the secretary in 
formulating and completing programs 


that would be at once comprehensive. - 


Forward movements in each of ie 
associations have been started. New 
Haven in addition to the activities of 
the local interchange group, has organ- 
ized a course of ten credit lectures cov- 
ered by the best authorities available, 
and these lectures have called together 
from 40 to 70 at its sessions. 


At Hartford, in addition to a success- 
ful interchange group in the nearby city 
of New Britian and the activities of its 
mittee, an interchange group to cover 
produce, grocery and kindred lines has 
been formed. At Meriden, where the as- 
sociation had hut two members, a stur- 
dy local credit club has been formed 
to operate under the Hartford associ- 
ation. 

At Bridgeport there also has been 
formed an interchange group among 
the houses in the produce, grocery, meat 
and kindred lines, which is holding 


luncheon meetings every second week - 


for the exchange of information. 


As the local interchange groups are 
perfected, the plan is to bring about 
a state interchange of information and 
to make the three bureaus the basis of 
of active adjustment service. 


The influence of all these activities 
has been reflected in the new mem- 
bership work: fifty concerns have been 
added to membership during the first 
three months of operation with the al- 
most certain prospects of doubling the 
membership of the three organizations 
during the coming year. 


In addition to this progress within 
each association, steps have been taken 
to form a state interchange bureau 
among the many Connecticut concerns 
engaged in the brass industry, and 
similar efforts are being made for co- 
operation in the exchange of informa- 
tion among the larger firms of Con- 
necticut engaged in the raising and 
distribution of seeds. The three associa- 
tions also are planning to go to the 
legislature at its 1923 session for an 
amendatory bulk sales law, because the 
Connecticut law on this subject as orig- 
inally passed is far from satisfactory. 


The joint committee of control and 
supervision over the state secretary, 
consisting of the president and secre- 
tary of each of the three associations, 
meets monthly with State Secretary 
Odell to hear his report of the month's 
activities and plans for the coming 
months, 


The spirit ruling over these meetings 
is that of cordiality, good will and help- 
fulness. No Problem with which one of 
the associations is wrestling Is brought 
up without securing the most interest- 
ed and helpful suggestions for solution 
from the other members in the group. 








Books For Credit Men 


Covering Basic Subjects He Must Study 
By Wm. A. Prendergast 


Public Service Commissioner, New York 


N my last contribution to this dis- 
I cussion on business reading in the 

CreDIT MONTHLY I promised to con- 
sider in this concluding article, “cur- 
rent works and text books on busi- 
ness, especially in their relation to 
credits.” In reviewing the considera- 
ble material at my disposal I have de- 
termined that it would not be expedient 
to fulfil its promise literally, the rea- 
son being that it might well be, that 
certain works of great merit might be 
overlooked, but especially am I indis- 
posed to select any special books for 
fear of making invidious comparisons 
between worthy authors. What seemed 
to be more feasible to suggest a line of 
business reading applicable to the 
credit man, although it happens that 
for the titles to the subjects to which I 
shall refer I am using the exact titles 
of current works. 


ORDERLY READING 


The first requisite is orderly reading. 
Beginning with the fundamentals of 
the subject, let me suggest that a basic 
start would be to consider, “The Mech- 
anism of Commercial Credit.” 

In this way the credit man would fa- 
miliarize himself with the practical op- 
eration of credit giving and the histori- 
cal justification for the many different 
forms of terms that are in use, gaining 
through this record the accumulated 
experience of the past and the knowl- 
edge of the large number of men which 
is concentrated in that record. 

We then naturally turn to “Business 
Letter Writina.” or “Commercial Corre- 
spondence.” The credit man’s usual ap- 
proach to the customer is through his 
correspondence department. A _ large 
number of his customers he rarely if 
ever sees. Exactness in statement, 
and especially concisetiess in statement, 
ease of style, diplomatic references to 


unpleasant subjects, considerateness in- 


expression where differences of opinion 
may arise, are all important elements 
of credit correspondence. No book can 
possibly tell the credit man in a given 
case the exact kind of a letter to write; 
but reading on this point can help him 
exceedingly to develop his ideas, and 
may create a method of thought which 
wiil aid him in his work. 

The physical mechanics of the credit 
office is another essential. This is ex- 
emplified in “Filing.” 

The systems that have been evolved 
are based largely upon practical expe- 
rience; but it seldom if ever happens 
that any set system will fit the needs 
of a certain office. I believe that prob- 
ably the greatest merit of these filing 
systems is the lesson they teach the 
credit man in practicing care and neat- 
ness in the handling of his work. An 
untidy desk suggests slipshod work, 
and slipshod work in many _ cases 
suggests a slipshod mind. So with the 
data that must be retained in the credit 
office. It should be stored in such a 
way, as to be readily available. This 
means time saving—an important 
element in modern business. 


The credit man should certainly be 
familiar with the forms of credit in 
which he deals. These forms are 
checks, drafts, acceptances, etc., partic- 
ularly in these days, when “Accep- 
tances, Trade and Bankers’ form so 
large a part of our general business 
transactions, he should study the origin 
and application of these forms of credit. 
Behind the enlarged use of acceptances 
there lies the solution possibly of some 
of our economic problems. But it is 
not possible to discuss them at this 
juncture. 

There are certain general laws with 
which the credit man should be famil- 
iar, and about which it should not be 
necessary for him to consult his coun- 
sel on every occasion. This principally 
refers to “Ths Laws of Commercial 
Paper.” I have just referred to the en- 
larged use of acceptances; and this in 
itself is a strong reason why the credit 
man should do some reading on this 
s bject. 


Up to this time I have mentioned 
subjects which, coming within the 
scope of credit, I will call “defined 
knowledge.” But now 1 reach a ques- 
tion which is much more difficult. That 
is, “Judging Human Character.” Can 
anyone help us to do this? It is entirely 
intuition? Must we depend upon our- 
selves? Are there no guides, no helps? 
Indeed there are! No one can tell you 
definitely whether John Smith is a 
man fit to trust. Yet you can be told 
how other men have estimated certain 
known conditions found in Smith’s 
character. But more important, we 
have some approaches to testing the 
quality of the mind. This considera- 
tion of a man’s record will help you to 
judge his character. 


The necessity of safeguarding credits 
from the hazards of accident and crim- 
inality are manifest. It is not only the 
duty of the credit man to know of the 
bearing which “Property Insurance” 
has upon the safety of his risks, but it 
is just as important to know what ad- 
vice to give a customer on this sub- 
ject. This knowledge does not come 
to a man simply by wishing for it: He 
must seek it. 

There is a remarkable similarity in 
the conditions which have developed 
from time to time. We pass through 
certain periods of high prices, and busi- 
ness depressions, and we vainly imag- 
ine that they are the outgrowth of 
some special economic phenomena. The 
fact is that periods of wars, industrial 
unrest, large immigration, invention, 
and political upheaval have a tendency 
to cause the same conditions, no mat- 
ter at what epoch they may take place. 
Hence, if the credit man would know 
as he should what have been the expe- 
riences of the past, so that he may in- 
telligently judge of the present, he 
should consult authorities on “Business 
Research and Statistics” or “Statistics 
in Business.” 

Some credit men have had the ad- 


vantage of a training in the essentials 


of bookkeeping and accounting but 
cthers have not. It is often necessary 
for the credit man to personally ex- 
amine a customer’s books. If this oc- 
casion arises, he is not at a disadvan- 
tage if he is familiar with the funda- 
mentals of accounting. In fact in the 
critical analysis of an elaborate prop- 
erty statement, accounting knowledge 
is indispensable. The credit man owes 
it to himse!f to extend his range of 
knowledge «:d ‘formation to this sub- 
ject, and cousequently he should con- 
sult suitable works on the “Elements of 
Accounting,’ and especially “Modern 
Accounting.” 

As banking is the highest form of 
credit, all other forms or systems con- 
verge toward it. Commercial credit is 
very closely related to banking credit. 
In fact it is not going too far to say 
that there can hardly be a thorough ap- 
preciation of the principles of general 
credit, without an insight into banking 
credit. 

The modern bank is the medium 
through which banking operations are 
conducted and it is this branch of read- 
ing that the credit man will find the 
information he should possess. 

Possibly the most interesting and in- 
tricate phase of credit work is that 
which pertains to foreign credits gov- 
erned as they are by the rates of ex- 
change. To some the fluctuations and 
manipulations of exchange are a most 
diverting study and it requires a pecu- 
liar type of mental technique to mas- 
ter it. But the credit man must know 
its general principles. He will find 
much that is stimulating in his reading 
of “Money and the Mechanism of Ez- 
change,” and also much needed instruc- 
tion in “American Methods in Foreign 
Trade.” 

Although the largest proportion of 
our people now reside in cities, the 
number of those still living in the 
country districts and the industries the 
latter represent constitute some of the 
most important elements of our eco- 
nomic life. The successful flotation of 
credit for the benefit of the agricultural 
interests has proved to be and still is 
one of our greatest financial problems. 
In the solution of this problem, credit 
is the most material factor, and it 
comes well within the scope of the 
credit man’s work. He should under- 
stand, first the problem, and then the 
best way that has been suggested for 
meeting it. It is therefore recommend- 
ed that he interest himself in “Rural 
Credits.” 

I do not presume to suggest that the 
foregoing suggestions are not subject to 
much amplification, nor have I attempt- 
ed to draft a positive course of reading. 
If the ideas that are here offered will 
prove even in a partial degree a stim- 
ulant to a more intensive consideration 
of the art of business reading on the 
part of the credit man, I shall feel well 
satisfied with this brief effort to ad- 
vance the use of business literature as 
an important adjunct in the intellectual 
equipment of the credit man. 
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Began Work 63 Years Ago 
Gerson L. Levi---A National Credit Figure 































































































Mr. Levi in 1874 


6é ERE they come! Here they 
Herz: It was the excited ex- 
clamation of a lad of sixteen, 
who from the upper story of his home 
in the little city of Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, watched the approaching army of 
Lee on its second raid into the quiet 
valleys north of the Potomac. In a few 
days this same lad saw Lee’s men, de- 
feated but not broken, falling back 
from Gettysburg, and he watched with 
awe the attacks in the very streets of 
his little home city, of Kilpatrick’s and 
Custer’s cavalry on the rear guard of 
Lee’s army. 


This lad was Gerson L. Levi, who 
first opened his eyes in Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. After spending a few 
years at school, he began, at the age of 
twelve, to help his father in the little 
store. The father of this lad was born in 
Bavaria, and after getting an education 
at Heidleberg, came to this country as 
did so many staunch citizens of South 
Germany in the early forties. His father 
was not comfortable between the strong 
jaws of the north and the south, so he 
moved to Iowa, which was then a bud- 
ding state of the far west. The possi- 
bility that iron rails would be laid from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific was then in 
contemplation; and Iowa offered great 
promise to settlers. 


After remaining with his father and 
helping him in the store for several 
years, and at several locations, Gerson 
went to Chicago at about the time of 
his majority and became associated 
with a firm of wholesale clothiers. 
While in the service of this concern, he 
had his first experience in credits. He 
was called upon now and then to go out 
among the trade and secure information 
on buyers. He can tell how difficult it 
was to obtain in those days information 
sufficient to appraise credit risks pro- 
perly. 

After leaving Chicago and taking up 
other occupations, he settled in Minne- 
apolis and went into business with 
a brother. For this business,—it was 
men’s furnishings,—he went East sea- 
sonally to purchase goods. Aside from 





his practical tendencies, he was no 
doubt a little romantic. He was not in- 
sensible to woman’s charms. On one of 
his visits to Philadelphia, where he 
bought goods of the house with which 
he is now identified as a principal,— 
he met a lady who was willing to be- 
come his partner for life. He met her 
at a little social function; she was close- 
ly related to the head of the house with 
which-he very soon became identified. 
The marriage took place in 1881. Mrs. 
Levi gladly accompanied her husband 
to Minneapolis and lived there for six 
years until the opportunity opened for 
Gerson to join Samuel Sternberger & 
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Sons, Philadelphia. From 1887 up to 
the present time he has been connect- 
ed with this enterprise, a circumstance 
that attests his continuity of purpose 
and his personal value. 

FIRST PHILADELPHIA MEMBER 


He had been but incidently interested 
in credits, but in 1896 there came to his 
desk an invitation to the convention of 
credit men called by the Toledo Cham- 
ber of Commerce. After planning to at- 
tend this Convention contingencies 
arose in the business which necessitated 
his giving up the idea and missing an 
opportunity which he would always 
have prized. The ideas of the organiza- 
tion, however, appealed to him strong- 
ly; and, noting in the newspapers that 
the Toledo convention had resulted in 
a National Association of Credit Men 
he filed his application and became the 
first member of the Association in Phila- 
delphia. 

Later he was instrumental with sever- 
al other leading spirits in Philadelphia, 
particularly John Field and Frank S. 
Evans, in getting together a number of 
local credit managers for the organiza- 
tion of the Philadelphia Association of 
Credit Men. The project was carried 
through, and Gerson served as the As- 
sociation’s first secretary. He attended 
the Convention at Kansas City in 1879, 
and at no time in the past quarter of a 
century has he lost interest in the As- 
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 gociation’s work. He was honored for 


four years as a National Director. He 
has served as President of the Phila- 
delphia association, for many years on 
its directorate, and he has always been 
a prominent figure at Annual Conven- 
tions. 

One of the deligthful characteristics 
of this man is that he never sought of- 
fice, he has always been willing to do his 
part and do it gladly, and without the 
least thought of compensation. His 
smile has always been happy and his 
hand-grip cordial. He has made a host 
of friends and made them deservedly. 

Many of these facts were gathered 
by the writer while sitting with him 
recently on the porch of the Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim in Atlantic City. He was 
recovering from a serious illness, but 
his seventy-five years weighed lightly 
upon him. The simplicity of his nature, 
the geniality of his disposition, the 
charm of his friendship, are qualities 
that have made him one of the promi- 
nent figures i~ credit circles. He carries 
large responsibilities, and carries them 
well. May Fortune be kind in crowning 
his life with many years more, and al- 
lowing to his host of friends the priv- 
ileges of his continued companionship. 


J. H. T. 


Norwich-Union Man 
Commended by a 
Credit Man 


By H. Uehlinger 
Hilo Varnish Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

E credit men of the United States 

create an incalculable amount of 
insurance, because they are constantly 
urging their hundreds of thousands of 
customers to see that premises and 
goods are adequately covered. Being 
financial executives of importance in 
their own concerns, they also have as 
a class the placir¢ of a vast amount of 
insurance. 

And yet I venture to say that few of 
us have ever drawn the parallel between 
the fire underwriter and the credit man 
that is so interestingly drawn in the 
article in the November Crepit MontTH- 
ty by J. F. Van Riper, of the Norwich- 
Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd. 

Mr. Van Riper points out that 

(1) The credit man’s first thought is 
as to the probable safety of the enter- 
prise whose proprietors are buying his 
goods. 

(2) The fire underwriter guards 
against writing insurance on property 
owned by enterprises which are likely 
to fail and whose moral hazard is great. 

(1) During the past six years the 
credit man has noted clearly the break 
down of business character in the stress 
of abnormal conditions. 

(2) The fire underwriter has seen ex- 
actly the same break down among his 
clients. 

The article of the Norwich-Union ex- 
ecutive will tend to increase the already 
great sympathy that exists between the 
insurance profession and the profession 
of credit granting. 
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“How Are Things in Europe?” 


Liberal Credits Should Be Granted Abroad 


Gruen 


HE man who is just back from a 

visit in Europe is almost certain 

to be greeted by his friends with 

such general questions as “How 
are things in Europe? What are they 
going to do over there? Do you think 
Germany will pay?” 

It is amazing how any one can expect 
an offhand answer to questions that 
have such a sweep as these, so easily 
and quickly asked and involving so 
many considerations before one can 
start to answer. 

Let me say at the outset that as a 
business man I could not but be inter- 
ested in the struggle that the people of 
those nations are making to get on their 
feet; but I did not go primarily to ob- 
serve economic conditions. 

In visiting another country, one 
quickly discovers differences in the cost 
of living and how in some countries the 
cost is high and in others low, in fact, 
lower than before the War. This is 
especially noticeable in Central Europe 
because of the greatly depreciated cur- 
rencies. 

We landed at Cherbourg and were 
for a few days in Paris. I noticed at 
once that in contrast with conditions 
during my last trip, there were few 
foreign soldiers on the streets. But in 
other respects Paris looked about the 
same as it did before the War except 
that the boulevards are not so well kept 
or lighted as then. 


I made a point of visiting a great 
variety of stores and found the stocks 
larger than in 1920 and more complete; 
but prices in francs were high for the 
native Parisian and even when trans- 
posed into dollars the prices were high, 
because the merchants had filled their 
shelves when things were highest. 
Hotel charges for both rooms and meals 


were higher than the charges made by- 


our hotels of a similar class. These 
high charges are due to over-crowded 
conditions and scarcity of accommoda- 
tions in hotels and houses, for Paris 
has grown greatly in population since 
1914 and building has not kept pace 
with that growth. 


SWISS HOTEL BATES LOW 


The next move was to Switzerland 
where I spent some weeks in the inter- 
est of my house. As the distances are 
not great I spent many wonderful week- 
ends at various famous mountain or 
lake resorts. In Switzerland there is 
an abundance of hotel accommodations 
at rates lower than here. There are 
many first class small hotels which 
charge exceedingly low prices. Many 
Americans think of Switzerland as be- 
ing full of tourists. It is true, that in 
certain well beaten paths, they were to 
be found in large numbers, but hotels 
as a rule are suffering for lack of tour- 
ist business. A great percentage of 
their business was from Europeans— 
English, Germans and French. The 
English are going to Switzerland in 
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good numbers again, but the other na- 
tionalities are not, for their money is 
too seriously depreciated. This same 
cry of adverse exchange rate is heard 
also among the industries of Switzer- 
land whose money is so good (almost 
par) that Swiss goods are too high in 
price for the former large European 
customers,—with the exception of Eng- 
land——and for that reason there is 
much unemployment because in Swit- 
zerland paper money is scarcer than 
gold. 

When I went to a bank to cash a one 
hundred dollar check, I got it all in 
gold, 520 francs. If I said I desired 
paper money the reply would be, “Very 
sorry, but we cannot give you more 
than about one-half in paper.” The 
paper was not passed out because last 
year it was decided to get rid oi some 
of the surplus gold. At first, with gold 
flowing plentifully from banks the peo- 
ple salted it away in their stocking 
banks and paid their bills with cur- 
rency but when they found that there 
was no apparent end to the supply, no 
one stored the gold any more. In this 
country we would object also to gold 
for our checks because $100 in gold 
weighs heavily in the pocket. 


We were in Germany over a month 
and traveled about sight-seeing and 
visiting galleries. We took occasion to 
visit small towns and factory cities by 
automobile to observe conditions there. 
Most American travelers think they see 
Germany and Austria by visiting the 
large and interesting cities only where 
the packed hotels and theaters give the 
impression of life and prosperity and of 
a general desire to have a good time. 
If one studies the crowd of pleasure 
seekers he finds the majority of them 
are Americans and other foreigners and 
the rest natives who have profited by 
the War and the rise in values. The 
class of people that formerly visited the 
operas, theaters and fine restaurants 
cannot now afford it. The American 
finding things ridiculously cheap, from 
his point of view, gets the notion that 
everybody can get as much as he de- 
sires to eat, drink and wear. 

We stopped at the finest hotel in 
Dresden and enjoyed a beautifully ap- 
pointed room and the best a la carte 
meals at a total cost per day for two 
people of about $3.00. In this same 
hotel the room alone, before the War, 
would have cost $6.00 or $7.00 a day. 

It is much the same with retail mer- 
chants and manufacturers. They are 
making great mark profits but when 
they desire to replace their goods they 
find that the articles cost far more 
than they had been selling them for. In 
short, the people are fast using up their 
capital or: principal. 


INCREASED BUSINESS: INCREASED LOSS 


On the surface Germany seems to be 
prosperous. Everybody appears to be 
busy, but the more business the people 


Watch Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati 


do the poorer they become. For in- 
stance, one of our customers who had 
been a large buyer before the War, had 
in his shop less than one-third of the 
stock carried in 1914, yet that reduced 
stock inventoried over 100 times as 
large, that is, each watch cost about 
400 times as much. This customer had 
made an immense amount of marks 
profit, and had paid taxes larger than 
the total volume of business in pre-war 
years, but with the result in dollar 
value of losing two-thirds of his prin- 
cipal. This was the situation when the 
marks stood at 1500 to the dollar, but 
now it is less than one-half the value 
it was then. Our customer friend 
makes big paper profits but is still 
poorer on each sale. 


Many stores in recent weeks have 
placed signs in the windows to the ef- 
fect that they would no longer sell to 
foreigners, because they realize that 
every sale makes the country poorer. 


We thought we had a bad situation in 
the United States when -prices were 
raised to a basis average of 260 or a 160 
per cent. increase. But consider what 
the situation would be if the goods went 
up 300 to 500 times, with the increas- 
ing problems of such financing, expan- 
sion and inflation. If the manufacturer 
or merchant had sold his stock and re- 
ceived foreign money for it and then 
stayed out of business he would have 
been better off from a profit standpoint. 
Some did this but the movement was 
not general. 


But what is the situation with the 
wage earner? He is earning fortunes 
in wages yet he cannot get food for 
well balanced meals. The cost of a 
well balanced meal would be too great. 
He keeps up an outward appearance in 
dress, but he and his family are hun- 
gry despite the fact that they look well 
fed—too much potato, heavy black 
bread, turnip diet, little meat and no 
milk. Such food is exceedingly hard 
particularly on children. The people in 
offices or banks receive about 100 to 
120 times peace wages, but their cost 
of living is 200 to 300 times greater. 
.he purchasing power is therefore ma- 
terially less. 


A manufacturer in Germany, in his 
endeavor to adjust wages to the ad- 
vancing cost of living, called together a 
committee consisting of the principals 
in his office and foremen of the various 
departments. He explained to them that 
he realized that wages being paid were 
insufficient and asked the committee to 
go over the figures with a view to dis- 
covering a fair basis of increase. The 
committee, after careful study, made 
the report on an increase in the wage 
scale. The increase was in general put 
into effect, but after two weeks. the 
wages were again entirely out of: line 
with the new cost of living because of 
the steady continuous drop in the ex- 
change value of the mark. In fact, the 
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old standard wages with the increase 
was really less than before. The manu- 
facturer was in a business which re- 
quired the importation of almost half 
of its supplies and much raw material. 
GERMANY SUFYERING FROM UNCERTAINTY 

Such are the problems ot the em- 
ployer whether large or small. Try as 
hard as he may, he can never be fair 
to himself or to employees while these 
rapid changes in the mark are taking 
place. 

What is the cause’ Some say the 
printing press is responsible. It is true 
that the printing press is the visible 
cause, but the underlying cause is lack 
of confidence. Germany is like a con- 
cern that has become so deeply in- 
volved that it tinds itself entirely un- 
able to pay out, and yet if given suffi- 
cient time and additional credits, it may 
work out of its difficulties and pay all 
creditors with interest and remain a 
good customer. Europe needs assist- 
ance but the most important thing to 
be settled definitely is the question of 
reparations. The German people as a 
whole, I believe, are willing to pay and 
pay well. How much they are to pay 
should be decided by those not inter- 
ested directly in indemnities; and no 
country is in better position to decide 
than the United States. 

England’s attitude is that the amount 
of reparation set by the Treaty is too 
high and many of our experts agree 
with England’s’_ conclusions. The 
French, however, say that the sum can 
be paid and that a still further sum 
“must be added in the years to come. 
With all this uncertainty, the question 
is, who will loan money to a country 
which does not know what its debts 
are? 

Some say, why should we help? My 
reply is, that our full prosperity cannot 
be attained while Europe is in such 
confusion. Our surplus of grains, meats, 
cotton, mineral products, lumber, semi- 
manufactured materials and a great 
deal of manufactured goods must be ex- 
ported to give us full prosperity. With- 
out Germany in healthy condition there 
cannot be healthy conditions in any 
part of Europe. As a nation we can 
live within ourselves for we have all 
the necessities of life as well as most 
of the luxuries. But without foreign 
trade both buying and selling, we must 
make up our minds that we might as 
well scrap some of our factories and re- 
duce acreage, for unless this is done, 
competition caused by overproduction 
would be so keen as to cause distress 
and failures from which no one would 
profit in the long run. 

Apart from the commercial side is a 
picture of the people of those countries 
who despair of seeing a way out from 
their present conditions and who may 
resort to violence to change conditions 
and do those things that can but bring 
another great war. This would cost us 
more to prepare against than the cost 
of advancing money as loans for com- 
merce which would be returned with in- 
terest and prosperity. 

To sum up, I believe, the important 
things are (1) to settle reparations 
questions, (2) to grant credits to for- 
eign nations more liberally, (3) to re- 
duce armaments and armies of occupa- 
tion, (4) to balance budgets and (5) to 
stop the efernal issue of paper money. 
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A Pre-requisite to Helping Europe 
Necessity For A Return To The Gold Standard 


By Richard A. Charles 
New York, N. Y. 


OME years ago Sir George Paish 
S summed up the cause of European 

depression in the succinct phrase, 
“Too much paper money,” or words to 
that effect. Speaking recently at the 
banking session of the American Manu- 
facturers Export Association he voiced 
other sentiments and laid at the door 
of the United States, because of our 
indisposition to “help Europe,” respon- 
sibility for present conditions and for 
dire things to come. 


This latter speech, filled with much 
splendid logic and sound reasoning, 
would be damning indeed were it pos- 
sible to accept his premise that our as- 
sistance was essentially the first step 
to European rehabilitation. His words 
of some years back, “too much paper 
money,” seem sounder and ring truer. 
Sir George’s first expression on the ills 
of Europe as they have existed and as 
they exist today seems to be the more 
reasonable, because by inference it ac- 
cords some recognition to that funda- 
mental of economics operative the 
world over, the gold standard. 


The conditions that prompted that 
earlier comment have not changed ex- 
cept for the worse. Germany, Austria, 
Poland have all added to the printing 
press moneys be complained of; and in 
France as in England the movement to 
bring back note issues to some reason- 
able relation to gold holdings has been 
meagre, so small in fact as to produce 
no appreciable change. It might have 
occurred to Sir George that this state 
of affairs had a wider effect than 
merely that phenomenon of high prices 
in Europe, the expression of this diluted 
currency. 


One might go even further and ven- 
ture an opinion that some idea of this 
condition, vague as to detail, and not 
well understood, might be the cause of 
our diffidence toward European finance 
and our reluctance to participate in af- 
fairs across the water with American 
dollars. 


It would seem a reasonable idea for 
us to hold that, as evidence of their 
earnestness in the efforts toward re- 
habilitation, Europe, with France and 
England taking the initiative, should 
reduce the swollen circulations to rea- 
sonable proportions; that Germany, 
Austria and the rest, which are issuing 
printing press money in bales, should 
cease this distructive demoralizing 
practice and then reduce their circula- 
tions; and that they should all do these 
necessary things before they called us 
in to help. ‘There is nothing in history 
comparable with the inflation that char- 
acterizes Europe today. As far as their 
currency policy is concerned, there is 
more than a resemblance to the Mis- 
sissippi Bubble. To go further, the 
theories of the economists and states- 
men responsible for this condition seem 
to differ not at all from those held by 
that architect of economic chaos, John 
Lord. One cannot make bricks without 
straw or safely make money without 
gold. 





In the matter of remission, Sir 
George voiced that oft repeated appeal 
to the United States to wipe out all 
foreign obligations emanating from war 
participation, and emphasized England’s 
willingness to do so. Superficially, this 
seems fair and equitable, in fact, gen- 
erous. It would be so, had both the 
moneys, pounds and dollars, been as 
declared by law expressions of definite 
gold value, which they were not, at the 
time these debts were contracted. The 
pound stood for about $1.46 in gold — 
that is, 30 per cent. of its par of 
$4.86—and the dollar varied over the 
period these credits were given from 
about 75 to 40 cents, an average per- 
haps of 60 cents, as an expression of 
buying power in value measured in 
gold. 


This decrease in buying power was 
no happenstance but the natural result 
of the impairment of the gold content 
of the pound and the dollar: the percen- 
tage of gold held by England against 
note issues was, and for that matter is to- 
day, but 30 per cent. or thereabout, and 
the percentage of gold held against 
Federal Reserve notes,—the only cur- 
rency in general circulation in this 
country,—decreased in gold content 
over the period when the debts were 
contracted from about 75 to about 40 
per cent. Looked at in this light it 
would seem that Sir George is asking 
that we remit in gold measure some 
six billion while England, with a credit 
from us of five billion, would remit in 
gold measure three billion. 


GOLD VALUES SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED 


A recognition of gold values in these 
war debts should be one of our means 
of assisting Europe to come back. But 
it is an effort that would be only half 
effective did England not co-operate and 
reduce the charges she holds on this 
principle. By the application of this 
fundamental, the total debt claim of 26 
billion dollars would be reduced to 11 
billion, a sum that within reason is col- 
lectable over a period of years without 
the dreadful consequences that Sir 
George points out. It would seem, too, 
to have those needed qualities for bet- 
ter feeling and for trust and confidence, 
honesty and justice, for by no reasoning 
are we entitled to 100 cents gold where 
we gave only 60 cents in value, nor is 
England entitled to 100 cents in gold 
where she gave but 30 cents of value. 
It is hard to understand this lack of 
recognition of a relation made so mani- 
fest by the high cost of living, in our 
every day life in that period from 1914 
to 1922. Prices went up in this period 
because of and in exact relation to the 
impairment of the standard gold mea- 
sure. We impaired our dollar to about 
40 cents and our prices went up in 
round figures 2% times, the relation of 
40 to 100. England impaired her pound 
to 30 per cent. of its value, and 
her prices rose to 3 1/3 times, the 
ratio of 30 to 100. France reduced the 
franc in its gold content from 75 per 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Co-ordinating a Budget 


Production, Marketing and Administration Provided For 
By Park Mathewson 


Consultant on Business Finance, The Business Bourse, N. Y. 


other purpose than to illustrate 
graphically to the production divi- 
sion its close relationship to the 
marketing and administrative divisions 
and the relation of each to the others, 
they would be of extreme value. The 
head of an enterprise is in the best 
position to see this close relationship 
of the members of the business body 
and best able to appreciate how sharply 
and clearly the budget brings out the 
advantage of team work among all ex- 
ecutives. It is highly important that 
every division of the enterprise appre- 
ciates what is its share in expense 
quotas and in the incidental expendi- 
tures and investments necessary to 
carry forward the work of each division. 
First of all, it is important that every 
department furnish the data covering its 
own figures of purchase, expense and 
productions, its complete financial re- 
quirements and receipts in budget form 
and to prepare them in a manner that 
fits into the figures of the other divisions 
of the business. 


FUNCTIONAL CONTROL 


In an address before an institute of 
accountants a well-known C. P. A. made 
a convincing plea for the budgets repre- 
senting the various functional divisions 
of the business. He said in part— 

“In any small business, management 

control is direct because all functional 

activities are continuously under the 
observation of the proprietor. 

“But as soon as the business grows 
to such a size that the proprietor can 
no longer maintain immediate person- 
al direction over every activity, it be- 
comes necessary for him to relieve 
himself of some of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities by delegating them to 
certain employees. 

“At this point the departments are 
created, each to perform a specific 
function. Having transferred to others 
parts of his own managerial functions, 
the original proprietor is no longer 
in direct touch with the delegated ac- 
tivities. Thus arises the need of a 
smaen cr method of managerial con- 
trol. 

“When a proprietor works through 
department heads, he is dependent 
upon them for information as to pro- 
gress made and results obtained with- 
in their departments. That this in- 
formation may not be prejudiced nor 
treated in a haphazard fashion, it 
is customary to create one department 
whose duty it is to maintain a com- 
plete record of all departmental ac- 
tivities and to report thereon period- 
ically according to some organized, 
predetermined plan.” 


I’ business budgets were used for no 


THE THREE BASIS DIVISIONS OF A BUSI- 
NESS AND’ THEIR BUDGETS. 


The three main functional divisions 
of a business are (1) production, (2) 
marketing and (3) administration, and 
under these heads are more or less com- 
pletely covered the following sub-di- 
visions: 


THE VARIOUS KINDS of 
business budgets were discussed 
by Mr. Mathewson, a budget ex- 
pert, in our October number. 

Herein he describes the bud- 
geting of the three functional 
units of a business — Produc- 
tion, Marketing and Adminis- 
tration. 

In later numbers, he will take 
up other phases of the all im- 
portant subject of budgets. 

—The Editor. 


(1) Production 
(a) All manufacturing for resale 
(b) All purchasing for resale 
(c) All incidental operations inci- 
dent thereto. 

(2) Marketing 

(a) All selling activities 

(b) All publicity activities 

(c) Usually shipping activities 

(d) Other operations incident to 
each and all of the three. 

(3) Administration 

(a) Office Administration 

(b) Financial Administration 

(c) General Administration 

(d) All other activities not covered 
in other divisions. 

These headings may be divided as 
minutely as seems necessary for proper 
records and estimates for budgetary con- 
trol. In some cases it is necessary also 
to have sub-budgets for separate units 
of the business or different classes of 
products, their distribution, etc. All 
these sub-divisions should be handled 
in a consecutive manner and the re- 
cords and budgets be so prepared as to 
co-ordinate and make a complete whole. 
In this way the different divisions, as 
well as the subdivisions, may be 
brought into the master budget to insure 
the most simple showing and complete 
control into the hands of the general ad- 
ministrative heads of the business. 


CAREFUL DEPARTMENTALIZING 


I has become recognized as an axiom 
of business that the greatest efficiency 
and success are obtained by putting the 
responsibility for any operation square- 
ly on the shoulders of the man who has 
it in charge andis -responsible for its 
functioning. Sincethisimplies that the 
head of the division or department fully 
realizes both the extent of his operations 
and their exact limitations in every way, 
it is vitally necessary for the success of 
the business as a whole, and especially 
for the success of the department mana- 
ger himself, that there be kept before 
every. sub-department head how impor- 
tant to the whole business-is the -suc- 
cess of its smallest unit, as well as the 
co-ordination of all divisions. 

No more convincing exposition can 
be made to an executive of the import- 
ance of all details and their co-relation 
than is furnished in the budget figures 


laid before the budgetary conference. 
During the preparatory period when 
all departments, from the smallest to 
the largest, are formulating their -esti- 
mates and passing them up,the line from 
division to division until all figures 
are assembled in the hands of the mana- 
ger of production, marketing or admin- 
istration, as the case may be. Many 
features of the business never before 
accented are subjected to searching ex- 
amination. The division heads may not 
find it interesting, nor indeed desirable, 
to study all the details submitted, but 
such detail study should have the pains- 
taking care of the sub-heads of the var- 
ious divisions or departments, in care- 
fully going over and checking up the 
figures submitted by their clerks or 
superintendents. These estimates are, 
however, available to the department 
heads who often check the figures sent 
up to them especially when new or un- 
usual conclusions or estimates have 
been reached. 


It becomes apparent how valuable 
are the systematic estimates and re- 
cords of each carefully fixed division 
and sub-division. By these records and 
estimates, the manager of each division 
can keep in touch with every ramifica- 
tion of the business. He can feel fully 
satisfied that with the estimates in hand 
at the general budgetary conference, 
he not only can personally sustain and 
back them up all down the line, check- 
ed and rechecked, but if necessary guar- 
antee to accomplish such results during 
the budget period, provided no unex- 
pected circumstances arise in the course 
of business. 


THE PRODUCTION DIVISION UNIT 


The operations of the production di- 
vision should be worked cut by every 
organization, whether it be banking, 
manufacturing, merchandising edu- 
cational or any other form of business 
that is trying to lay out future plans 
which it believes to be attainable. No 
general rules can be laid down for set- 
ting the limits or boundaries on such a 
division as the production division, or 
if it is a jobbing business of the pur- 
chasing department. However, in any 
well organized business the point will 
be easily found where “productive” ac- 
tivities naturally end_and those of other 
departments begin. Let it be added, 
however, that it often happens that the 
too common overlapping and interfer- 
ence of various divisions or managers 
is first corrected as a result of budget 
studies. The purchasing division, or 
agent, which buys for all departments 
most naturally falls under the produc- 
tion division, but any part of his ex- 
pense incurred for other divisions, 
should be segregated and charged to 
those divisions. When these maiters 
are thrashed out in the budget confer- 
ence, it will be found that good, rather 
than harm, will come of the fullest un- 
derstanding and fixation of responsibil- 
ities. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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THE TEST OF CREDIT IS ITS LIQUIDATING 
POWER 


THIS IS the era of 
credit. It is amazing 
how the use of credit 
and credit instruments 
has grown since the in- 
dustrial revolution a 
century and a half ago 
and what a necessary 
part credit is playing in 
domestic and world 
trade. 

Familiar things are 
usually taken as they 
are and receive but 
little study. It is so 
with credit. Credit has 

Nationa: Assn. of Credit Men become a part of our 

daily lives interwoven 
into our trade. This very familiarity with credit 
has been, probably more than anything else, the 
reason why we have not questioned very much what 
credit is. 

Credit, the invisible element in man’s relations, has 
much to do in building up a prosperous nation; the 
misuse of credit causes great damage,—that fact can- 
not be too greatly stressed. A better understanding 
of credit is therefore essential. If the proper use of 
credit is of the utmost importance to our individual 
and social happiness and prosperity, is it not impera- 
tive that it be better understood especially by the 
men who deal in credit affairs. 

Now the test of the goodness of credit is its liqui- 
dating power. Will the credit be extinguished ac- 
cording te the contract upon which it rests? That 
is the question. This liquidating power involves 
many elements, and careful appraisal of these ele- 
ments is the important credit task. These credits in- 
volve the willingness and the ability of the prom- 
iser to redeem or extinguish the credit. This ques- 
tion should always be asked when a credit is under 
consideration : “Will or can it be liquidated according 
to contract?” 

To gather the various elements together necessary 
to answer this question, to study them closely and 
reach a sound determination is no mean task. It is 
a task of importance because upon the wisdom or 
unwisdom of creating the credit depends the profit or 
the loss. Every sound credit enters into the sum 
total of our commercial transactions from which is 
derived more capital or wealth for the Nation; every 
unsoundly created credit tends to fritter away the 
existing wealth and capital of the Nation. 





J. H. TREGOE 


Secretary-Treasurer 





The Credoscope 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


MANAGEMENT MEANS CO-ORDINATION AND 
DIRECTION 






WHEN WE consider quietly and critically the mean- 
ing of a term, we are surprised to discover what a 
poor grasp we have on its real significance. Take, 
for instance, the word “management.” What does it 
signify? What functions does management embrace? 

I find in a recent reading of Edies’ “Principles of 
New Economics,” this explanation: “Management 
exists primarily for the purpose of bringing into bal- 
ance all of the multitudinous forces which play a 
part in the success or failure of the modern business 
concern. Management is responsible for bringing 
efficiency out of a chaos of scattered elements.” 

Accepting Edies’ analysis of management and its 
purposes, it appears that management does not 
merely mean control, but also co-ordination and di- 
rection. Take, for instance, what we call credit man- 
agement. In its true sense, this kind of management 
does not mean merely the control of a credit depart- 
ment. It means the gathering tog2ther of every ele- 
ment entering into the conduct of the department and 
directing these elements so that success will invari- 
ably be the result. If management were merely con- 
trol, we could have automatons designated as mana- 
gers. The term means action. It connotes constant 
study and comprehends also urge or force. 

The successful manager must have an objective. 
In the case of the credit manager this objective must 
comprise several distinct things such as a maximum 
of distribution consistent with safety and the build- 
ing up of customers whose good-will and loyalty can 
be depended upon. No one can act aimlessly with 
such objectives in view—definite, well directed ac- 
tion is constantly required. Management such as 
Edies describes makes a successful business possible. 


THINKING FOR YOURSELF AND RESISTING | 
HERD ACTION 


THE HERD instinct is strong in men. We are in- 
clined to lean upon the suggestions and counsels of 
the so-called leaders and have our sentiments swayed 
by them instead of by a well-thought-out conclusion 
which we have reached independently. This herd 
instinct has manifested itself sharply in economic em- 
ergencies and markedly so in the month of August, 
1914, when fear was seizing hold of men and, though 
there was no real cause for panic, a credit debacle 
threatened. 

We have at times observed men of independent 
judgment who have gone against the crowd, who 
have stood fast to their decisions. Such men are 
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needed in these days, in which we are going through 
some remarkable revolutions. These changes are in- 
fluencing greatly the ideas of men. The new in- 
fluences have their bearing on credit. In granting 
credits today, with all the delicacy of operation re- 
quired, thinking for yourself is of the utmost im- 
portance. Every man should know the faith that is 
in him and be ready to defend it. To be swayed 
hither and yon by public and private utterances of 
leaders is not intelligent. There must be courage to 
stem unfavorable currents. 

Do not permit others to do your thinking. Do it 
for yourself. It matters not in what direction the 
herd is going, travel alone if your judgment so dic- 
tates and you are satisfied that your judgment is cor- 
rectly taken. The makers of a nation or of a busi- 
ness are men who do their own thinking and resist, 
if necessary, herd action. 


A CHALLENGE OF RECENT STATEMENTS AS 
TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


I RECENTLY RETURNED from a trip which took 


me over a large area west of the Mississippi and north 
of the Missouri devoted almost wholly to farming and 
grazing. A study of agricultural problems as pre- 
sented there makes it clear to me that to lay upon 


the Federal Reserve System the burden of respon- 
sibility for the financial difficulties still being grap- 
pled with by farming interests goes far wide of the 
mark and is most unjust. It is unfortunate that so 
few farmers have a business training; that they do 
not understand as a general rule the relation of capi- 
tal investment to profits from production, nor un- 
derstand the currents of trade and credit which enter 
into the making of prices and into the ultimate suc- 
cess of their efforts. 


They fail also to understand why the commercial 
bank that must meet depositors’ demands over the 
counter cannot safely loan liberally on farming and 
grazing paper; why its affairs must always be liquid; 
why long time farm or cattle paper is far from liquid 
as a rule. 


They are not clear that there must be a medium 
aside from commercial banks for the purpose of 
financing the farmer and grazer in certain stages of 
production where a longer credit is required than the 
commercial bank can safely give. 


The farmer’s problem is of supreme importance 
because it involves the success and prosperity of the 
Nation. It must be treated with prudence and with- 
out prejudice. In the hectic years when everything 
seemed to be going well, credit was imprudently 
granted to the farmer and grazer, in the belief that 
high prices would continue for a long period. Dur- 
ing these years many a farmer and grazer was in- 
duced to borrow beyond his means; and when the in- 
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evitable turn came there was great distress for the 
farmer and the banking institutions that were serving 
him. 

The Federal Reserve System cannot be fairly 
charged with the turn in the tide. The System fur- 
nishes twelve reservoirs for the commercial banks of 
the Nation which see fit to use them. In these res- 
ervoirs are stored up great financial resources. It 
would be sheer folly for the guardians of these stor- 
age places not to close the sluices when business is 
already oversaturated. .The abandonment of eco- 
nomic sense had brought us into a parlous condition. 
But for the Federal Reserve System we should have 
had in 1921 the most serious panic in the Nation’s 
commercial history in which the farmer, merchant 
and manufacturer would have suffered beyond imagi- 
nation. 


I fail to see how the Federal Reserve System can 
be charged with the lack of reasonable protection to 
any interest, commercial or agricultural. Nothing 
could have saved us from the consequences of our 
economic foolishness in the years following the War. 
The existence of the Federal Reserve System and the 
firm confidence in its stability did serve, however, to 
make possible an orderly retreat from a highly un- 
tenable position. In this retreat the Federal Reserve 
banks did their utmost to furnish full protection to 
the most threatened sections of the line,—those in the 
agricultural regions. To them extra reserves were 
sent from the stronger centers of the Nation. I most 
emphatically challenge, therefore, the statement 
which appears too frequently that the economic prob- 
lems and financial difficulties of the farmers and 
grazers can be imputed to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and its administration. 
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Credits as Short Term 
Investments 


Some Aspects of Credit Policy 
By Q. K. Frank 


New York, N. Y. 


THOROUGH knowledge of _ the 

theory and practice of handling com- 
mercial credits is necessary before the 
technique of the crdeit man’s work can 
be discussed. Some comments, however, 
on certain phases of credit that should 
be considered in formulating a credit 
policy, by one who makes no pretense to 
a practical knowledge of credits, may 
not be out of place. 

A credit policy involves the question 
of the relation of the credits extended 
to the course of the business cycle but 
does not determine how the credits 
themselves, whose magnitude is fixed 
by that policy, are to be handled. 

In current discussions of credits, 
much emphasis is laid upon the close 
connection between sales and credits. 
Although this connection undoubtably 
is close and intimate, my suggestion is 
that a better perspective upon credits 
might be obtained by regarding credits 
as a form of short term investments. 
When, for instance, a firm sells a bill of 
goods to another firm upon sixty or 
ninety days credit, the seller is in truth 
doing precisely what the purchaser of a 
short term note does; he is investing 
the cost of the goods sold in the busi- 
bess of the firm that is doing the buy- 
ing, in the expectation of recovering 
that investment at the end of the speci- 
fied period, plus, of course, the differ- 
ence between cost and selling price. 

If it be permissible to view the grant- 
ing of credit as a form’ of short 
term investment, then certain criteria 
for judging the desirability of that in- 
vestment are suggested. The question of 
the solvency of the firm to which the 
goods are sold is, of course, important. 
The question of the past record of pay- 
ments, whether prompt or slow, is also 
important. But from the point of view 
of a short term investment there are 
several other questions that arise. 

A person making a short-term invest- 
ment is interested not only in the sol- 
vency of the concern and its past record 
of payments, but more so in the pros- 
pect of future promptness of repay- 
ments which is primarily a question of 
what business may be expected by that 
concern. A concern may be solvent in 
the sense of having book assets equal 
to or in excess of its book liabilities 
and may have a record of past pay- 
ments of prompt character and yet be 
a poor investment, for if the investment 
of goods in a concern merely increases 
its inventory of unsalable goods, its 
solvency and past record will not be 
much guarantee of the soundness of 
that investment, from the viewpoint of 
repayment at the specified time. 


WHAT ARE THE CUSTOMER'S BUSINESS 
PROSPECTS 


Now the question of what business 
may be expected by a concern is largely 
a question of what peried in the busi- 
ness cycle we are considering. If a large 
volume of-sales, and consequently an 
increasing amount of short term invest- 
ments are being made in concerns 
which are merely enlarging their in- 
ventories beyond the possibility of sale 
within the period covered by the terms 
of that investment, then those sales and 
investments are not of real help to the 


seller. He may recover his investment 
after a while, but the waiting will have 
wiped out a large part, if not all, of 
the profit, because the seller in turn 
probably owes short term investments 
to his banker and the interest runs 
steadily on those loans. 

This brings up another point: When 
one firm sells to another and, as we 
have said, makes a short-term invest- 
ment in the buying firm, it invests ordi- 
narily not only its own funds but prin- 
cipally the funds it has borrowed from 
the bank. The larger the firm’s invest- 
ments in other firms, the more it bor- 
rows from the bank. The repayment of 
those bank loans is contingent upon 
collecting the outstanding accounts re- 
ceivable or, as we have said, the short- 
term investments. 

In the usual course of things, the 
larger the sales, the larger grows the 
the short-term investments (or accounts 
receivable) and the larger the bank 
loans become. When these loans fall 
due and are pressed for payment a con- 
cern is not in the best of position if 
it has its liquid assets tied up in short- 
term investments in firms that cannot 
repay them because its sales are fall- 
ing off. If the embarrassed concern can 
renew its loans, it merely increases the 
total interest costs it must pay; but it 
receives no interest upon the past due 
accounts which it must patiently wait 
to collect, unless it risks the loss of 
future business with its debtors by de- 
manding notes for the accounts due. 

I shall not attempt to draw a moral 
from the above. There are a number 
of morals implied. It seems obvious, 
however, that the credit policy of a con- 
cern should change with the changing 
periods of the business cycle and that, 
when the granting of credit is viewed 
as a form of short term investments, 
something other than book solvency 
and past record of prompt payments 
should be used as criteria. 





The Folks in the Office 


Detroit—Sec. Montgomery writes 
that the faithfulness and loyality of the 
folks in the Detroit association office 
are highly appreciated by -the members 
who have occasion to call up the office 
for advice or information. 

At a Hallowe’en party recently held, 
among the stunts provided was a read- 
ing of the following by Miss Elizabeth 
Painter, Secretary to O. L. Hatt, Nat- 
ional Bank of Commerce, who was presi- 
dent: 

Sing a song of Interchange, 
A pocket full of rye— 

Four and twenty inquiries 
Baked in a pie. 

When the pie was opened 
The girls begin to sing: 

“Do not sell, for he’s slow pay, 
He owes for everything.” 


Sing a song of Interchange, 
A bunch of happy workers; 
Every girl is on her toes, 
They’re everything but shirkers. 
Peppy on the télephone, 
Clever with the files; 
Hustling from morn till night 
i And brimming o’er with smiles. 


Tell me, have you ever seen 
A group of nicer faces? 
Every countenance, it seems, 
Was smiled on by the graces. 
Love them? Well, I guess we do! 
Let’s say it all together— 
May the Witch of Hallowe’en 
Bless their paths forever. 












What Congress Will Do 
in the Short Session 
By R. Preston Shealey 


Washington C respondent of the Credit Monthly 


ENATOR REED SMOOT, along with 
S other distinguished statesmen, has 

laid the defeat which the Adminis- 
tration sustained on election day last 
month in large part to the wet issue. 
It is a safe estimate, however, that al- 
though the 68th Congress will have 
more sympathizers with the wet issue 
than the last Congress had, yet certain 
phases of present day economic condi- 
tions will play a much more important 
part in the legislation which progres- 
sive Republicans and a majority of the 
Democrats will propose in the next 
Congress than will wetness versus dry- 
ness; and it is the next Congress 
toward which most of the attention of 
legislative experts will be directed. 

The session which opened November 
20 and which will end at midnight on 
March 3, is a short session. The Ad- 
ministration will therefore have scant 
time to get the passage of its appro- 
priation bills, to say nothing of ship 
subsidy and government reorganization, 
unless Congress acts with a speed of 
which it is rarely guilty. 

In other words, if the short session 
of Congress runs true to form, only the 
appropriation measures could get 
through, unless the Administration is 
willing that some of them should go 
over to a special session in the Spring 
and use the time that they would ordi- 
narily consume either to get through 
ship subsidy or government reorganiza- 
tion if either can be done. 

In this next Congress the farmers 
will ask that commodity financing be 
taken up and passed, the soldiers that 
a bonus be given them, notwithstanding 
the fact that approximately one-half of 
the states of the Union have already 
given them a bonus or are preparing 
to do so, the wets that some modifica- 
tion be made in the Volstead Act, the 
Administration that the ship subsidy 
and government reorganization be put 
through, if these two measures are not 
passed at the short session. The strong 
Democratic minority will inaugurate a 
fight to reduce the high cost of living. 

Most of the people in the United 
States look upon Congress as a body of 
men who make laws on the floor of the 
Senate and House, and they fail to 
realize that the most difficult part of 
law making is over with when a bill is 
presented on the floor of the House or 
Senate. In the committee rooms the 
work is done; and for the past two 
years all committees have been under 
the supreme control of the Republican 
party. 

As an example the powerful Ways 
and Means Committee of the House had 
seventeen Republicans and only eight 
Democrats. As a result of the election, 
Democratic House leaders are figuring 
on increased representation on import- 
ant committees. As the line up for 
committees is determined by the size 
of the House majority, it has been sug- 
gested that Democrats will insist that 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House be divided 14 to 11 and all com- 
mittees now composed of 15 Republi- 
cans and 6 Democrats, probably will go 
on a 12 to 9 footing. These changes, 
the ratios of party representation on 
committees, will have an important 
bearing on the legislation that comes 
out of the 68th Congress. 
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Atlanta Getting Ready 


Bolling Jones and H. E. Choate Head 
Convention Committees 







W EAR your summer clothes and ‘**S 


bring a light wrap for cool eve- 
nings.” That is the word accompany- 
ing Secretary Williamson’s invitation to 
the Atlanta convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men called for 
June 12-15 next. He declares that 
though south, Atlanta is cool, for it 
stands on a plain 1032 feet above the 
sea; few American cities, he adds, en- 
joy a climate so equable all the year 
through, or a June more delightful out- 
of doors. 

“No one who knows Atlanta,” says a 
much traveled citizen of that city,” ever 
thinks of Atlanta as hot. Its climate is 
one of its chief assets, which has never 
been property capitalized because At- 
lantans have been too busily engaged 
in developing its resources to bother 
about something they knew was theirs 
for keeps and which they could attend 
to after they had established Atlanta’s 
supremacy in fields more artificial and 
elusive. 

“Atlanta,” he declares, “offers the 
most comfortable, bracing, healthful all- 
the-year-round climate of any city twice 
her size in the country. It is true that 
there, as everywhere, hot spells come 
occasionally, but they are short lived, 
never oppressive and always free from 
humidity. Sunstroke, so prevalent in 
other cities, is almost unknown in At- 
lanta. The nights, invariably delight- 
fully cool, assure refreshment for the 
work of the following day. 

“Atlanta’s climate is never very hot 
nor very cold, but is always bracing 
and exhilarating. There is not a day 
in the year in which golf may not be 
played. Atlanta offers a_ veritable 
Mecca for the weary business man, 
summer or winter, June or December. 

“It seems strange,” he adds, “to the 
Atlantan to read of seasonal extremes 
of heat and cold that other communities 
are subjected to, the cities where one 
escapes from the rigors of winter only 
to be seized by the humid summer days 
that drive the unhappy populace to the 
parks, the roofs and the open spaces, 
panting and searching in vain for a 
little fresh air.” 5 

The Atlanta Association of Credit 
Men in planning for the Convention has 
been fortunate in securing as chairman 
of the general committee on arrange- 
ments, H. E. Choate, treasurer of the 
J. K. Orr Shoe Co., whose name is well 
known throughout the length and 
breadth of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and for the head of the 
Finance Committee, Bolling Jones, 
whose leadership in civic matters is 
recognized throughout the Georgia 
capital. 

Secretary Williamson of the Atlanta 
association is emphasizing the fact that 
this is to be not only an Atlanta con- 
vention but a convention of the south. 
He is organizing association forces from 
Memphis to the Coast, so that every 
man who comes to the convention will 
have the largest possible ~ portunity to 
get a survey of the so. uland, its re- 
sources, its development, its people and 
the opportunities* it presents for a 
stable and profitable business. 

Every member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men should resolve 
right now that he shall be among the 


delegates to the Atlanta Convention, 


June 12-15, 1923. 












“The Balkan States” is right; seems as 


ow they’re always balkin’ at some- 
thin’ or other. 


cCc 
PIGS DO MORE DAMAGE TO LAND THAN WARFARE Agricultural News 
item. The pen is mightier than the sward. 
cCo 
T. K. Cree, our National Director from Pittsburg—pardon us, Pittsburgh,— 
writes that the unreadable signatures of National Office men are not without their 
advantages. “Recently, upon losing my laundry check,” Mr. Cree writes, “I 
merely clipped off one of the signatures and upon presenting it to the Chinaman, 
obtained my shirts and collars without difficulty.” 
cCc 
On the basis of the above, any requests for autographs must be refused. We 
can’t run the risk of anyone getting our laundry by mistake. 
cCc 
The Manager of our Adjustment Bureau Department sadly remarks that after 
attending some “amicable” settlements, he feels like taking in a strike riot or 
some other nice peaceful-diversion. 
cCc 
From the present condition of German finances, it looks like a case of 
“Heaven save the mark!” 
cCc 
And now the German Government hasn’t any Wirth. 


OUR OWN THEIR 
CREDIT REASON 
LEADERS FOR 
AND LIVING 





MAXIMILLIAN WART 


Born—Tombstone, S. D., Valentine’s Day, 1846. 

PARENTS— Yes. 

MarrRieEpD—H—I, yes! 

Epucation—Three years, Tombstone Grammar School; I. C. S., Scranton; 
also Univ. of H. K. (Hard Knocks). 

REcREATIONS—Parcheesi, pitching horse-shoes and homing pigeons. 

Favorite READING—World’s Work, Detective Story Magazine, Atlantic Monthly 
and Police Gazette. 

BuSINESS START AND Procress—My business career started at the age of 
eleven in Ebenezer Gump’s general store in Tombstone. A consuming passion for 
animal crackers, however, caused my downfall, and Mr. Gump requested my resig- 
nation, remarking that he had no use for a human zoo. This incident made a deep 
impression on my young mind. Even to the present day, I find it difficult to look 
an animal cracker in the face without blushing. 

Following this unfortunate incident, father thought I should increase my 
opportunities by starting in a big city, so he got me a job in Deadwood, S. D., with 
the Hokum Mercantile Co. I worked my way up from the bottom in this concern, 
and finally at the end of eleven ycars had reached the position of Assistant File 
Clerk in the credit department. Still my ambition was not satisfied. When this. 
company refused to advance my salary from $6.50 to $6.75 per week, I handed in 
my resignation, despite the fact that my advancement to File Clerk at the end 
of another three years was practically assured. 

I next moved to a still larger city, Ogallala, S. D., and accepted a position 
with the Ogallala Post Hole Co., where I have been ever since. For the encour- 
agement of young credit men, I might say that from my experience, I have found 
that the first seventy-five years are the hardest. 

ASSOCIATIONAL ActTiviTies—Have been president of the Ogallala Credit Club 
for 17:years. Have seen this Club grow from its infancy with only twenty mem- 
bers to its present membership of twenty-three. ‘Our chief activities are-working 
tor the passage of the Bankruptcy Act, and discussing the possibilities of estab- 
lishing this much talked of Federal Reserve System. The meetings are held in 
the winter around the stove in Ezra Hoozit’s grocery store. Our qualifications 
for membership are strict, one of which is that members addicted to the use of 
smokeless tobacco must qualify in marksmanship. 


Quality, not quantity, is the motto of the Ogollala Credit Club. B. BF. 


























































































































































































































A Valuable Credit Index 


Can One be Compiled from Credit Intercharge Reports 


By John Whyte, Ph.D. 
Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 


Tri-State Credit and Adjustment 

Bureau has computed a credit in- 

dex by taking the figures from 
the interchange reports. In the opinion 
of credit men in Huntington this index 
has furnished a valuable guide to credit 
conditions in the Huntington district 
and as a result the Huntington Associa- 
tion of Credit Men came to the conclu- 
sion that the index idea was werthy of 
consideration Py other associations. At 
the National Convention at San Fran- 
cisco in 1921, a resolution was passed 
calling for a study of the possibilities of 
the Huntington index. This study was 
undertaken by the Department of Re- 
search of the National Association un- 
der the supervision of a Committee on 
Credit Research composed of business 
men and authorities on business re- 
search. 

A preliminary test of the Huntington 
Credit Index idea applied to a field com- 
prising several credit association terri- 
tories, was completed in August and 
submitted to the members of the su- 
pervisory Committee on Research, to the 
.co-operating bureaus and to the admin- 
istrative officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. In order that 
the members of the Association may 
give their opinion on the test itself, the 
supervisory committee has  recom- 
mended its publication in the Crepir 
MonTHLY. 


Readers are asked for their frank 
opinions as to the value of the figures 
presented. They are asked to communi- 
cate their conclusions to the Depart- 
ment of Research, National Office, 41 
Park Row, New York, whether these 
conclusions are in agreement or dis- 
agreement with the conclusions of the 
test. Only by the fullest expression of 
opinion on this subject can it be known 
whether or not the figures are valuable. 


THE HUNTINGTON CREDIT INDEX 


The credit index, as computed by the 
Huntington Bureau, is the percentage 
of liquid accounts to outstandings. Li- 
quid accounts, in the Huntington ter- 
minology, being the difference between 
outstanding accounts and past due ac- 
counts. These figures are taken from 
the interchange reports. For example, 
if the total outstandings for a given 
number of reports equal $100,000 and 
the past dues for the same number of 
reports equal $30,000, the percentage 
of liquid accounts to outstandings is 70 
per cent. (past dues being 30 per cent.). 
If credit conditions improve (or if past 
dues decrease in relative volume) the 
index moves higher, and vice versa. 


FF? several years the Huntington 


PURPOSE OF THIS INVESTIGATION 


The purpose of the present investiga- 
tion was to determine whether, on the 
basis of the figures on outstandings and 
past dues as they are taken from the 
Interchange reports, dependable credit 
indices may be computed. The Hunting- 
ton Credit Index that has been com- 
puted for several years is an index 
based on all ledger experiences cleared 
through the Huntington Bureau each 





week. One of the points under consider- 
ation in this study is whether a credit 
index computed by trades might not be 
a more dependable index. In the ma- 
te.ial below, the credit indices have been 
based on various combinations of figures. 


a. Total bureau figures 

b. Figures for geographical ciassi- 
fications within each bureau. 

c. Figures for trades within the bur- 
eaus. 

d. Figures for each trade from ‘all 
bureaus. 

e. Figures for trades that are geo- 
graphically miscellaneous, that is to 
say, that are without the zones of 
natural interest of the individual bur- 
eaus. 

The bureaus co-operating are: At- 
lanta, Cleveland, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Huntington, and Philadelphia. 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


After studying the reports we decided 
to make geographical divisions of the 
customer reported on. The states that 
were chosen for each bureau were those 
most frequently represented in its re- 
ports. The term “miscellaneous” in the 
geographical sense comprises the re- 
ports that come from al other states. 
The geographical classification is as 
follows: 

Atlanta Bureau, divided into re- 
ports form Georgia and Miscellaneous 
reports. 

Cleveland, 1. Ohio; 2. Michigan; 3. 
Miscellaneous 


Des Moines, 1. Iowa; 2. Miscel- 
laneous. 

Detroit, 1. Michigan; 2. Miscella- 
neous. 

Huntington, 1. West Virginia; 2. 


Kentucky and Ohio; 3. Miscellaneous. 
N. Y. and N. J., 3. Miscellaneous. 
N. Y. and N. J., 3. Miscellaneous 


The trade classifications are based on 
the trades of the sellers. The trade in- 
dex therefore shows how the sellers of 
automobile supplies, building supplies, 
etc., are being paid by the customers. 
The trades chosen were as follows: 


Automobile Supplies, including auto 
accessories, tires, auto oil, motors, etc. 

Building Supplies, including build- 
ers supplies, plumbing supplies, (also 
coal and ice, usually sold at lumber 
yards). 

Clothing, including men’s furnish- 
ings, cloaks and suits, wearing ap- 
parel in general except shoes. 

Drugs, including soaps, chemicals, 
druggists’ supplies, oils (where not de- 
finitely used for motors or paints) 

Dry Goods, including dry goods, 
notions, knit wear, hosiery. 

Electrical Supplies, including bat- 
teries, general electrical supplies, elec- 
tric wire, twistings, etc. 

Furniture, including furniture, 
household furnishings, stoves, etc. 

Groceries, including canned goods, 
packer’s products, meats, confection- 
ery, seed, milk, dairy products, etc. 

Hardware, including hardware, 
very small tools, etc. 
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Metals, 
chinery, mill supplies, tools, “manu- 
facturing” when the product seemed 
to be made of metal. 


including metals, ma- 


Paint, including paints, varnish, 
wallpaper, oil used in connection 
with paint. 


Paper, & Printing, including print- 
ing, publishing, advertising, paper 
for printing and wrapping purposes, 
twine for wrapping, etc. 

Shoes, including shoes, rubbers, etc. 

Miscellaneous, including all pro- 
ducts not easily classified as above. 
The miscellaneous trade classfication 

includes experiences derived from sel- 
lers whose trades were not mentioned 
in the reports. 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS REPRESENTED 


The figures from which the indices 
were computed were taken from experi- 
ences that total monthly as follows: 


April May June 
(3 weeks) 
Atlanta ..... $374,778 $469,374 $453,095 
Cleveland .. 2,426,524 3,295,533 3,379,311 


Des Moines 557,962 513,390 645,715 


Detroit ...... 994,827 1,401,188 1,430,324 
Huntington 971,314 1,877,649 1,464,180 
Phil’d’Iphia 536,820 1,143,877 1,490,705 


It will be seen that though there is 
a variation in these figures, it is not 
very large and that the total volume 
of business covered might be assumed 
to be fairly representative. 


MONTHLY INDEX BY BUREAUS 


The credit indices by the bureaus for 
the months of April, May and June are 
as follows: 


Bureau April May June 
SR 64.21 57.98 56.67 
Cleveland ........ 65.41 75.47 74.63 
Des Moines ...... 60.70 64.78 63.06 
Detroit. .............. 65.93 75.32 75.27 
Huntington . 62.08 55.38 60.63 
Philadelphia 83.01 71.70 75.45 


It will be seen from these figures that 
the index of each bureau maintains al- 
most the same general rank from month 
to month. The Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land and Detroit bureaus are higher 
for each of the three months than are 
the Atlanta, Des Moines and Hunting- 
ton bureaus. This would seem to indi- 
eate a certain reliability of the index 
and would show that each bureau has 
a certain norm (which of course can 
not be determined until the figures have 
been computed for many additional 
months or even years. 


The trend of the credit conditions, as 
reflected by all bureaus, is upward. In 
spite of several bureaus that show a 
slight downward trend from May to 
June, the consolidation figures are as 
follows. 


All Bureaus: April, 68.51; May, 69.04; 
June, 70.80. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


The figures for the farming communi- 
ties—Atlanta and Des Moines, where 
farm conditions are large determining 
factors,—are lower than the figures of 
the other bureaus. This may be the re 
sult of the unfortunate situation of the 
farmers or it may also be that the 
figures of these bureaus are always 
lower than those of other bureaus. In 
other words, collections may be closer 
in Cleveland, Detroit and Philadelphia 
than they are in Atlanta and Des 
Moines. 
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Take the Ledger out of 


“the Shadow of the Pen” 


LD figures are treacherous fig- be struck almost automatically when- 


ures. Last week’s accounting is 
a matter of record—not an index of 
today’s condition. 


Books kept on the Underwood 
Bookkeeping Machine are rarely 
more than a day, often less than an 
hour, behind the last transaction. 

Ledgers, for instance, are kept in 
perpetual balance. A trial balance can 


ever desired. Statements are ready 
for mailing on the last day of the 
month—without overtime. 


Think of the advantages in collec- 
tions, credits, purchases, sales, in all 
branches of the business, that result 
from Underwood accounting — 
accounting that is taken ‘‘out of the 
Shadow of the Pen’’. 


Executives will be interested in ‘‘Taking Industry Out of the 
Shadow of the Pen’’. A copy will be sent on request. Write to 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc., Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in all principal cities 


UNDERWOOD 
Bookkeeping 


MACHINE 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CoO., INC., Underwood Building, New York 


oO Send Underwood Bookkeeping Machine oO Send a copy of “Taking Industry 
representative from nearest branch office out of the Shadow of the Pen’’. 


C.M. 
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Ingredients of a Patent Leather Shoe 


Enumerated by O. K. Davis for the A. B. A. 


O NE of the chief factors militating against the free expansion 

and development of our foreign commerce is the appalling 
lack of knowledge on the part of those not actually engaged in 
exporting and importing as regards the prime importance of 
over-seas trading. The farmer raising wheat, the worker in the 
copper mill and the rancher on the plains of Texas all fail to 
recognize how closely Foreign Trade is linked up with their 
work and prosperity. 

Fifteen million people in the United States are deriving their 
livelihood directly from foreign commerce; yet only that small 
percentage who are located at seaports and can see the ships 
making harbor or sailing away have any conception of the 
significance and necessity of world trade. This statement is 
substantiated by the fact that some Congressmen actually advo- 
cate building a wall around our own country and trading entirely 
within its boundaries! If voters in the districts of these statesmen 
realized what.a commercial debacle would result from following 
such procedure their representatives would soon take a new 
attitude towards Foreign Trade. 


The Foreign Credit Department of the National Association 
of Credit Men is gratified to note the educational work being 
carried on in so far reaching a manner by the American Bankers 
Association. Lectures have been prepared for the purpose of 
spreading sound economic doctrine including the gospel of For- 
eign Trade. It is hoped that those sections of the country where 
interest in Foreign Trade is sorely in need of stimulation will 
absorb the message. O. K. Davis, secretary of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, has prepared one of the lectures entitled 
“Our Relations and the Bank’s Relations with the Rest of the 
World.” In it he points out that Foreign Trade touches every 
man, woman and child in the United States. He has made a 
study of the sources of the materials that go into a patent leather 
shoe which an American might wear in the fond belief that the 
product was entirely native. The drawing above, made for 
the Foreign Credit Department of the National Association of 
Credit Men, is intended to visu2'’ Mr. Davis’ idea. 


B. B. Tregoe. 
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Helping Europe 
(Concluded from page 18) 


cent. to 15 per cent. gold and her prices 
rose five times, reflecting the changed 
gold cover. These three instances could 
be increased many times, but for the 
purpose of this brief article these illus- 
trations must suffice. At least they 
tend to prove a relationship between 
values and gold content of money, and 
therefore should prompt some consider- 
ation for this plan of partial remission. 
This principle if found sound could be 
applied to further steps of European 
rehabilitation. 

The tariff, about which so much has 
been said, mostly in condemnation, is 
receiving notice beyond what its effect 
should produce. From any _ point of 
view, it is a negative, inoperative piece 
of legislation, since it has virtually 
nothing to operate on. Our imports are 
of such small volume that practically 
they are at an irreducible minimum. 
England has of her own efforts erected 
a far more potent preventative of 
trade, for by means of gold shipments 
continued, persistent and in great vol- 
ume, she has maintained an exchange 
rate that bears no relation whatsoever 
to the intrinsic value of her money at 
home,—that is to say, its gold content, 
—nor any relation to the index of her 
prices. She is in effect charging us 
nearly two prices for all goods, as her 
index, despite the effort to evaluate it 
at exchange valuation, is about 190 as 
compared with a gold value of 100, and 
due to pegging of her exchange she is 
demanding within 10 per cent. of the 
full gold pound value of $4.86. Thus, in 
fact, we receive goods and services for 
perhaps 55 per cent. of what we pay 
and are charged 45 per cent. of the 
amount for translation of our dollars 
into pounds. This is a state of affairs 
that relegates the tariff into innocuous 
desuetude, prevents our buying abroad, 
as we should and would do, if we re- 
ceived gold value for our present stand- 
ard gold dollar. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
value of imports as reported in our 
statistics is an expression in figures of 
just twice the value of gold. Sir 
George’s advocacy of a return to infla- 
tion when he made a plea for the with- 
drawal of gold bills from circulation 
was unfortunate, for by it he invites us 
to another orgy of wild spending, of 
depreciated money that would add its 
quota to the already too great volume 
of fiat currency. 

Let us have done with these weird 
theories of latter day alchemy, this at- 
tempt to transmute credit and coin it. 
Let us get back to the gold standard, 
strictly construed, and express our 
values in terms of pounds, marks, 
frances and kronen that are of gold to 
their declared standard of value. Un- 
til steps are taken toward this nothing 
we can do can be of ary help. 





Co-ordinating a Budget 
(Concluded from page 19) 


THE MARKETING UNIT 


In the budgetary analysis, it is fre 
quently found that many duties which 
had not been correctly alloted are found 
to lie properly within a certain func- 
tional unit. In many concerns, such 
activities as the shipping, or the return 
of the completed goods and their han- 
dling, are placed entirely within the mar- 


keting division instead of this neces-. 





sary service being clarified under. the 
production or administrative function. 


It must be apparent that in the mar- 
keting activities are included selling 
through salesmen, through the mail, 
through subsidiaries, agents or repre- 
sentatives, or any other instruments 
of sale. It is also apparent that virtu- 
ally all publicity of the organization 
should be handled by the advertising 
department through the marketing di- 
vision. Sometimes certain expenses con- 
nected with advertising of activities 
not connected with the marketing of 
the products of the concern should be 
charged to other departments. The 
routine of all such matters should be 
handled through the marketing divi- 
sion, and proper re-charges can be made 
to other divisions of the business. The 
complete separation of the divisional 
functions is advantageous, and this can 
be accomplished best by segregating 
them on the budgetary forms for each 
unit and under the budgetary control 
system. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET UNIT 


In the handling of the administrative 
unit we will naturally find that the nec- 
essary divisions and sub-divisions will 
depend on the nature and size of the 
business. The office administration in a 
big business is a function virtually by 
itself. The financial administration is 
also one that it is often advantageous to 
segregate. General administration is 
sometimes necessarily under a more or 
less separate organization and in each 
of these divisions it may be of advan- 
tage to have many sub-divisions. Where 
the necessary sub-divisions can be uni- 
fied, great economies can be effected by 
concentration or consolidation. Co-ordi- 
nation of the various departments is so 
often brought about through having the 
unnecessary expenses brought about by 
duplication of space, operatives, supplies, 
salaries, etc., pictured for the first time 
under a budget program. Any method 
by which administration can be unified 
or simplified makes for profit and the 
study of the budget often brings out 
possibilities of unification previously 
never thought of. 


In the administrative, as in the other 
divisions, it is generally found that a 
better rounded and more efficient organ- 
ization results when all divisions and 
sub-divisions concentrate on a study of 
budgetary figures. The figures this divi- 
sion and sub-divisions gather are finally 
submitted to the general budget con- 
ference for necessary re“.nement, author- 
ization and promulgation. 


Only 5% of Small Dealers 
Operate Profitably 


Johnstown.—“‘The Relationship of 
Retail Accounting Departments to Cred- 
it Departments,” was the subject of the 
address of Elliott Felix, credit manager 
of the Penn Traffic Co., at a recent noon- 
day meeting of the Johnstown associa- 
tion, 

Mr. Felix appealed to the credit de- 
partments of wholesale houses to take 
an interest in the smaller dealers and 
adopt an educational program with a 
view to helping them keep reasonably 
accurate accounts. Seventy per cent. of 
small merchants are potential failures, 
5 per cent. are operating profitable 
stores and 25 per cent. are about break- 
ing even, he declared, and need all pos- 
sible help to keep out of the bankruptcy 
court. 
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What Kind of a 


Credit Executive 
are You? 








Do you grant credits on the “follow 
the leader’ basis or are your decisions 
based on sound economic and psycho- 
logical principles? 


“The New 
Economics” 


By LIonet D. Epire 


Professor of History and Economics “at 
Colgate University 


nh is an indispensable book for 
the credit executive—a book 
on economic psychology that incor- 
porates the great contributions of 
psychology to modern business 
thought. An eminently practical 
book that humanizes economics. 


It tells clearly and concisely: 
1. How human instincts find eco- 
nomic expression. 


2. How men adapt themselves to 
economic environment. 


3. How capital and labor function in 
modern society. 


4. How markets and prices are de- 
termined. 


5. How money and credit serve 
modern business. 


Free Examination 


Offer 


This advertisement does not begin 
to describe this book. To members 
of the National Association of Credit 
men we shall be glad to send, with- 
out cost or obligation, this book for 
five days free examination. At the 
end of the five days either send your 
check for $2.85 or return the book. 


For convenience use this Coupon now 


ices. 4 


THOS. Y. CROWELL CO., 
426 W. Broadway, New York City { 
Please send me copy of “Principles of I 


the New Economics” as advertised in the 
Crepit MONTHLY. | 


NGO cccccccccvcdveccctccececcesecccees | 
FEF occ cece cece cece ec cce cc nscescccccece | 
AAEMTESS wccccccccccccccccccccccseccccoce i 


sci ei aio tal 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Credit Leaders and 


“Let’s Kill All the Lawyers” 


Allentown.—Sec., J. H. J. Reinhard 
of the Lehigh Valley Association, reports 
a large and interested attendance at the 
first meeting of the year. A chicken 
and waffle dinner was served. Pres. 
Clinton Beck, Hunsicker & Co., was in 
the chair. 

The principal address of the evening 
was by Judge Edward J. Fox, who dis- 
cussed the relations between the lawyer 
a1 1 the business man. He quoted a re- 
mark made by one of Shakespeare’s 
characters, Jacx Cade, who said 
“First, let us kill all the lawyers.” The 
speaker said that before 1880 corpora- 
tions and business men rarely consulted 
a lawyer except when in trouble. Nowa- 
days legal advice is often sought by busi- 
ness men at the outset of an enterprise. 


Best N. Y. State Conference 


Buffalo.—The best State Conference 
held in New York State,” is the des- 
cription Natl. Sec.-Treas. Tregoe gives 
to the conference at Buffalo last month, 
at the Iroquois Hotel. M. J. Murphy, 
President of the N. Y. and Pennsylvania 
Joint Stock and Land Bank, N. Y. City, 
and Sec.-Treas. Tregoe were the princi- 
pal speakers. The technical papers were 
excellent. 

In the evening meeting, which rang 
with enthusiasm, there was an attend- 
ance of 240. 

Active in the work of the conference 
were Chairman L. E. Chandler, Mer- 
chants National Bank, Buffalo, Chas. 
H. Fitch, Peoples Bank of Buffalo, Presi- 
dent of the Buffalo association and the 
Buffalo Secretary, Howard C. Ferrell. 

“The conference is an excellent chap- 
ter in the history of the Buffalo Associ- 
ation.” writes one of those who travel- 
led across the state to attend. 





Past President Gruen Feted 
at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati—On his return from Eu- 
rope, George J. Gruen, Gruen Watch- 
makers Guild, past president of the 
Cincinnati association, addressed an 
extremely well attended meeting. Pres. 
L. J. Bradford, Lunkenheimer Co., was 
in the chair. Short talks were also given 
by Mayor George P. Correl of Cincinnati 
and Dr. R. J. Condon, Superintendent 
of Public Schools. At the end of the 
meeting National Vice Pres. C. W. Du- 
puis, Citizens National Bank & Trust 
Co., presented to Mr. Gruen a gavel 
which bore the following inscription:— 
“A token to George J. Gruen, in appreci- 
ation of his untiring efforts during his 
terms as President, 1920-1922, from the 
Cincinnati Association of Credit Men. 

Observations on Europe by Mr. Gruen 
are printed elsewhere in this issue of 
the Crepir MonTHLY. 

Rapidly changing business conditions, 
the keen competition which is character- 
zing present day business, and the ne- 
cessity of making quicker collections 
are impressing heads of houses with the 
necessity of obtaining all credit infor- 
mation possible as a basis of their sales. 
The result has been to stimulate interest 
in credit interchange service. In Cin- 
cinnati and doubtless other commercial 
centers. 
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Edward D’ Urban Flannery 


New York.—In the death on October 
12 of Edward D’Urban Flannery, A. 
Steinhardt & Bro, the association lost 
one of its most sound and brilliant lead- 
ers. He joined the association in 1900 
and from 1908 held important offices in 
the organization. During the nine years 
from September 1908 he was absent 
from the regular monthly meetings of 
the Executive Committee but once,—at 
which time he was on a trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast. To quote one of his associ- 
ates: 

“With his passing the credit profes- 
sion has lost one of its brightest lights 
and the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion a member who was highly respect- 
ed for his sound judgment, progressive 
ideas and his untiring efforts in ad- 
vancing the principles for which the 
Association stands. With full apprecia- 
tion of the value of these principles to 
the commercial world, Mr. Flannery 
labored unstintedly and with marked 
success in the interest of business mor- 
ality. He will be greatly missed from 
our councils.” 


Ronen ESE 
Greenville Forging Ahead 


Greenville—With a strong board of 
officers and directors and a versatile 
and able Sec.-Megr., the Greenville associ- 
ation is forging ahead. Interchange and 
Adjustment Bureaus are doing active 
and effective work. The officers for the 
year are Pres. Perry Woods, Pearce 
Woods & Co.; Vice-Pres. L. Reid Jack- 
son, Lipscomb-Russell Co.; Sec.-Treas. 
J. P. Abernathy, Emaxee Bldg. 


Big Decatur Dinner 

Decatur—aAt the last meeting of the 
Decatur association E. P. Hoyos, gen- 
eral agent of the National Railways of 
Mexico at New York, and O. S. Lewis, 
freight traffic manager of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Rd., were the principal speakers. 
Dr. Frank Wicks, of Indianapolis, was 
toastmaster for the big dinner and there 
were addresses by Mayur C. M. Borchers 
and T. C. Burwell, president of the as- 
sociation. 


Their Work 


Norvell at Cleveland 


Cleveland.—The first number of the 
year of the Cleveland association’s bul- 
letin is full of inspiration and informa- 
tion. The committee responsible for the 
bulletin is headed by W. E. Clark, Cohn 
Goodman Co. 


President Norvell at Cleviand 

A rousing welcome was given to Natl. 
Pres. John E. Norvell, Norvell-Cham- 
bers Shoe Co., at “National President’s 
Night” of the association held in Nov- 
ember. 

Benj. Tregoe, manager of the For- 
eign Credit Department of the Nation- 
al Association, and David E. Green, at- 
torney, of Griswold, Green, Palmer & 
Hadden, were speakers at a meeting, 
November 28, organized by H. G. Har- 
ris, Standard Tool Co., chairman of the 
Foreign Credits Committee of the Cleve- 
land association. 

The Adjustment Bureau of the Cleve- 
land Association is now handling 275 
cases, the largest number in its history. 
It distributed in dividends to creditors 
last month $42,543. 

“Don’t misuse the Bad Check Law,” 
is a warning issued by the Legislative 
Committee to members of the Cleve- 
land association. “When your house is 
burglarized you don’t compromise with 
the burglar,” says the committee, 
“You prosecute first and get your goods 
back afterwards if you can. Follow the 
same procedure with the bad check law 
and you will find it works.” 


Randel Back in Cleveland 

Frank H. Randel, former president 
of the Cleveland association, has re- 
turned to Cleveland from Philadelphia 
as vice president of the Autocar Sales 
& Service Co. in charge of all territory 
between Cleveland and Dallas. Mr. Ran- 
del will spend about one fourth of his 
time in Cleveland and has already re- 
enlisted in the activities of the Cleve- 
land Association. 


Dayton’s Various Activities 


Dayton.—F. B. DeWeese, W. H. Kief- 
aber Co., Mrs. Rarick, Bahmann Iron 
Works, and James N. Richards, Jr., 
James E. Richards Co., as a commit- 
tee, staged a successful meeting of the 
Dayton Association held last month 
known as Interchange Night. 

The-Bankruptcy Committee is urging 
Dayton members to write to representa- 
tive Israel Foster, Washington D. C. 
urging the approval of Bill H. R. 103- 
15, to amend the act entitled “An act to 
establish a uniform system of Bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved by the President July 1, 1918. 


Dramatis Persone ” 

“Letters That Make Him Pay,” the sec- 
ond episode of Credit Clinics, was en- 
acted at the November meeting, and the 
following members of the Association 
comprised the cast of characters: 

Mr. Smith, the Credit Man—F. 0. 
Pansing, Delco-Light Company. 

Mr. Anderson, Merchant of Miamis- 
burg—H. A. Ireland, of the Miami Val- 
ley Drug Company. 

Miss Brown, the Stenographer—Miss 
Adelaide Tyler, Dayton Adjustment 
Bureau Co. 

Mr. Loges, Member of the firm of 
Leges & Koch—A. C. Shelton, of the 
Dayton Adjustment Bureau Co. 
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Evansville Luncheon Meeting 


Evansville—E. K. Sherer, Evansville 
Metal Bed Co., reports an enthusiastic 
meeting of the Evansville association 
was held in conjunction with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce on Novem%er 15th. 
Special music was provided and the 
speakers of the occasion were Harry W. 
Voss and Leo Spiegel. 


Hays Heads Greensboro 


Greensboro.—P. A. Hayes, Justice 
Drug Co., is the newly elected president 
of the Greensboro association. A. S. 
Prown, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
continues as secretary. 


K. C. Committee Chairmen 


Kansas City—The work of the year 
for the Kansas City association will be 
the leadership of the following Direct- 
ors and Committee Chairman: 

Publicity Committee: Chairman, J. 
H. Grimes, Grimes-Joyce Printing Co.; 
Vice-Chairman, J. L. Wenzel, Baker 
Vawter Co. 

Trade Group Committee: C. L. Hig- 
gins, Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co.; Vice-Chair- 
man, J. F. Charlesworth, Cleveland 
Metal Prod. Co. 

Adjustment Bureau Committee: Chair- 
man, H. L. Miller, Townley Metal & 
Hdw. Co.; Vice-Chairman, R. C. Oliver, 
Burd & Fletcher Ptg. Co. 

Investigation and Prosecution Com- 
mittee: Chairman, H. J. Slezak, Burn- 
ham, Munger, Root Dry Goods Co.; Vice- 
Chairman, Jas. Ratliff, Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. 

Legislative Committee: Chairman, 
Kenneth C. Yale, Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co.; 
Vice-Chairman J. V. Scyster, Fowler 
Packing Co. 

Credit Methods & Management Com- 
mittee: Chairman F. B. Rose, Burdett 
Mfg. Co.; Vice-Chairman, H. S. Cowan, 
Armour & Co. 

Insurance Committee: Chairman, 
Lyle A. Stephenson, Insurer, Vice-Chair- 
man, F. C. Harvey, Western Reciprocal 
Underwriters. 

Interchange Bureau: Chairman, Geo. 
D. Kenyon, Norwieh Pharmacal Co.; 


Vice-Chairman, G. F. Noonan, Ridenour- 


Baker Gro. Co. 


Waste Due to Accidents . 


Indianapolis—S. R. Artman, chair- 
man of the Industrial Board of Indiana, 
spoke on the “Great Waste Due to Ac- 
cidents” before the members of the In- 
dianapolis association at its November 
meeting. “Since the Board’s formation 
seven years ago,” he said, “there have 
been reported 270,347 injuries or an av- 
erage of 124 injuries for each calendar 
day; 75 per cent. of these accidents,” he 
said, “were preventable by the applica- 
tion of well known prevention methods.” 

Mr. Artman stated that during seven 
years, there had been 1966 employees 
reported to have received fatal injuries, 
and the amount of compensation had 
been paid during that time exceeded 
eight million dollars, a figure that does 
not represent the total for the whole 
state inasmuch as many corporations 
and public utilities had claimed exemp- 
tion under the law and the amounts 
paid to injured employees by them, are 
not reported to the Industrial Board. 


(Continued on page 31) 


How This 
Man 


Collected 
Over 


$33,000,000.00 


He gives you the complete secrets of his 
wonderful success in his new and authorita- 
tive book 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
COLLECTING 


Mr. R. J. Cassell, the author of this authoritative work 
of five hundred pages, is Collection Manager for Grinnell 
Brothers Company of Detroit. The author’s years of 
experience are unfolded before you without reserve. 
He lets you into the secrets of his successful career so 
that you also may have the benefit of his highly productive 
experience. 
















The forty chapters of CONSTRUCTIVE COLLECTING are each crowded 
with practical suggestions for getting the money that is due you. 


There is not an idle suggestion in the entire book. Sample letters, forms 
and plans are given in abundance so that you have for immediate reference 
the material to work out an entire successful campaign on collections. 


We could write much regarding the author and his wonderful book. How- 
ever, the b«ok itself is its own best salesman. Se firmly convinced are we 
of this that we will send a copy of CONSTRUCTIVE COLLECTING without 
payment in advance so that you may examine it at your leisure. Simply fill 
in the coupon below and the book will be forwarded promptly—without 
obligation to buy. 
















Free 5 Day Examination Coupon 


mere eye 


to You 


| 
Thi | THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., A-48 
a [ 285 FirtH AvENUE, New York, N. Y. 
Coupon | Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of CONSTRUCTIVE COLLECT- 
May ING for five days’ free examination. At the end of that time 
| I shall either return the book or send you $5.00. 
Mean t 
Dollars { 
I 
l 
I 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A NEW BOOK 


THE MECHANISM OF 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


TERMS OF SALE AND TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


By W. H. Steiner 


Acting Chief of the Division of Analysis and 
Research, Federal Reserve Board. 


This volume explains the economic principles 
underlying the system of datings and cash 
discounts, shows why certain combinations 
were found most satisfactory for particular 
industries, and explains the apparently hap- 
hazard diversity of terms. Finally it covers 
the «ade terms and customs in all the lead- 
ing lines of industry. It is a practical study 
of the entire subject and will appeal at once 
to all credit men and salesmen as well as 


all manufacturers and merchants. $3.00 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS 


Acceptances, 


Trade and Bankers’ 
By Park Mathewson. $3.50 


Funds and Their Uses 
By Frederick A. Cleveland. 
(New edition just published) $3.00 


Money and Banking 
By John T. Holdsworth 
(24 Charts and Illustrations) $3.00 


The Stock Market 
By S. S. Huebner $3.00 


At all Booksellers Send for New Catalog 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street. New York 


WHAT IS AN OFFICE 
MANAGER? 


Not so long ago we had the book-keeper- 
office manager, the standing desk, the 
high stool and the sign over the book- 
keeper’s desk reading “The debit side is 
the side nearest the hat rack.” 
Now a new day is at hand which de- 
mands a man who has the science, the 
“know-how stuff” of dealing with the 
roblems of office routine and personnel. 
he ae of yesterday has evolved into 
the Profession of today, and unfunction- 
alized general responsibility has given 
place to systematic application of scien- 
tifically developed methods in relation to: 

Personnel 

Accounting 

Record making, 

Credit granting, 

Collections, 

Mechanical equipment, 

Lighting, 

Ventilation, 

tatistics, 

Graphic Charts, 

Comparative analyses, 

Flow sheets, 

Sales, 

Advertising, 

Insurance, 

Financing 

and most important of all the 

co-ordination so necessary to weld 

into a harmonious team the in- 

dividuals engaged in the work. 
A man of wide experience, with matters 
outlined, successful in Organization, Of- 
fice and Credit management and now em- 
paves by the leading house in its line, 
or a perfectly valid reason seeks a new 

Will be available after Jan- 


If you are interested in reducing your 
payroll 10% to 15% while increasing 
your “office production” correspondingly, 
write 


Address, O. CO. M. 
c/o National Association of 
Credit Men 
41 Park Row, New York 





How to Decorate Col- 


lection Letters 
By Rose Crucian 


HRISTMAS SEALS have come to 

be as closely associated with the 

holiday season of the year as 
Santa Claus, mistletoe and plum pud- 
ding. Packages that are wrapped with 
holly and red ribbon do not seem com- 
plete now without the little Christmas 
stickers. And why? Because every 
“Health Seal” that appears on letters, 
cards and bundles shows that its pur- 
chaser has given a helpful thought to 
somebody less fortunate. Christmas is 
the season when American business 
men, in common with other groups of 
citizens, feel the spirit of doing for 
others. 

The little seals are sold in order that 
everybody who buys may become a 
working partner in the great campaign 
to stamp out tuberculosis. Such a stu- 
pendous amount of good has been 
brought about through these early 
sales that every seal bears a message 
of vast accomplishment and undaunted 
courage. Each seal tells the story of 
a woman who had sufficient faith in 
her convictions to start a nationwide 
crusade against the disease, tubercu- 
losis. That the work has been suc- 
cessful cannot be doubted when it is 
realized that in three years of selling 
seals the tuberculosis death rate in this 
country has been cut in half. The mes- 
sage of such a seemingly impossible 
feat is surely worth while spreading. 


A WOMAN’S INSPIRATION 


Fifteen years ago, a woman with a 
vision, Miss Emily P. Bissell, of Wil- 
mington, Del., conceived the idea of 
raising funds to help in the anti-tuber- 
culosis work of her state. She had 
read in the Outlook an article by Jacob 
Riis on the Christmas stamp sold in 
Denmark for the support of a children’s 
hospital. 

At the time Miss Bissell was secre- 
tary of the Delaware Red Cross Chap- 
ter. With but $40, secured from two 
friends, as her capital, she obtained the 
official consent of her chapter and of 
the post office authorities to put a few 
thousand seals into circulation. Stores, 
newspapers and women’s clubs all sup- 
ported her with great enthusiasm from 
the first. Through such generous and 
united effort, 300,000, to her a number 
beyond all her dreams, were sold that 
first year, and $1,000 was paid toward 
the site of the first tuberculosis sana- 
torium in Delaware, known as Hope 
Farm. 

From the beginning, all those inter- 
ested in the movement realized that 
their task should be to spread a knowl- 
edge of the disease, to teach the pub- 
lic that it might be prevented and 
thereby decrease its enormous death 
toll. From the very start then, the 
campaign to fight tuberculosis has been 
an educational campaign. 


NEWSPAPERS LENT A HAND 

As a result of Miss Bissell’s demon- 
stration and earnest pleading, the 
American Red Cross decided to take 
up the enterprise on a nationwide 
scale the next year, 1908. The parent 
organization was handicapped by lack 
of funds and again. Miss Bissell found 
the necessary backers who shared her 
faith. She personally undertook the 
task of writing to 4,000 newspaper edi- 
tors throughout the country, asking 
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Help Her to Save 


More Lives 


Last year over 100,000 lives 
were saved with the aid of 
Tuberculosis Christmas 
Seals. Tuberculosis is being 
controlled. The death rate 
has been cut in half. If you 
and others join the fight, it 
can be stamped out. 


Buy Christmas Seals. 
When you see someone sell- 
ing them, help the fight along 
by buying all you can. 


Your help, the help of 
every happy, healthy person, 
is needed; and it will count. 


Stamp out 
Tuberculosis 
with 
Christmas 


Seals 





THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 





_ Resear TCHS PAEE Gt non aR 


them to publish the fact that orders for 
seals should be sent to the national 
headquarters. The result was a verita- 
ble flood of orders. 

Over one billion Christmas seals will 
be in circulation this month. A chance 
is given everybody then to help carry 
on the work of Miss Bissell and share 
in making the dream of tuberculosis 
workers come true. Their efforts will 
not cease until they have conquered 
completely this unnecessary disease. 
Let all our holiday packages and let- 
ters, including credit and collection let- 
ters, show the spirit of joyous helpful- 
ness and carry the message of hope and 
health that is hidden in every Christ- 
mas seal. 
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complete Tax Se 
In One Volume for $10 


| Meets Fully the Needs of 
Every ‘Accountant, Executive, Lawyer, and Bi nker 


Lynchburg Family Conference 


Lynchburg—A “family conference” 
of officers and directors of the Lynch- 
burg association was held last month 
with Natl. Sec.-Treas. Tregoe in attend- 
ance. In the evening a large general 
meeting was held wi h Pres. W. C. Beas- 


ae eee Cee. ote ee R OBERT H. MONTGOMERY has prepared each year since 
Live Dog or Dead Lion 1917 a manual of income tax procedure. In its six successive 
Milwaukee—It was inspiring, educa- annual editions, thousands of corporations, lawyers, and account- 
tional, optimistic, opportune, that talk ants have come to recognize this work as the standard authority. 
by Dr. Rice of Detroit, before the Mil- Mr. Montgomery, Certified Public Accountant and Attorney-at- 
ane nee. = - rene Law, is one of America’s leading specialists on income tax matters. 
Mfg Co. a His manual for this year—revised and rewritten—will be published 
January Ist, allowing you ample time to consider every aspect of 


A spirit of optimism is essential to mms : , 
real constructive work and the solving your tax. Every individual, every corporation, every fiduciary who 
must file a return needs the 


of the perplexing problems now con- 
Seventh Annual Edition of 


fronting the Nation and its business 
interests. Conditions have improved im- 
MONTGOMERY’S 
Income Tax Procedure—1923 


measurably during the past few months 
and today there is a new sense of so- 
lidity in business, said Dr. Rice. Ameri- 
ca is today facing the most complicated 
— in the history of the world. 
ppreciate the significance of what anne “een 
is to be accomplished and above all don’t 


be discouraged or quit when conditions High Endorsements If you hove Montgomery, yon need ne on leretes. He gives 
i you everything you nee ‘oO now—a e i 

—_ hopeless. The real joy and thrill & Towne > contained in any high-priced periodic service, and vastly more in 

of life comes only from building up “The completeness of the way of personal counsel and opinion. His manual shows you 

from the possibilities before you. Keep the book, both as to the xactly how to prepare every item of your return. It analyzes the 


i law 2. Tecal pees you will encounter, and explains how to set up 
= = oe oe & Gee tee 6 ao ai ae = ats to secure correct values—an essential service which 


to the proper procedure, no other tax guide performs. 
in cases of all kinds is More Than a Technical Treatment— 
er a Manual of Constructive Policy 


B.S, Abiey, Andiver, in handling very item. Mr. Montgomery not only cites the law and 


Btnncapetic-—More than 550 men Corp sehen tree Treasury regulations, but interprets and criticizes them. In the past, 
where he has differed with the official construction of the law, he 


bers attended the joint meeting of the ae teas, te ee ae 

Minneapolis and St. Paul associations purchased sue ain has almost invariably been sustained by court decisions - by sub- 
last month. President F. H. Becker, Ill. ae ae i. |e ee ie ee Ss eee. Se ee & 
Steel Corp., of the St. Paul association more widely read.” ais “Interprets 600 New Rulings 

and Paul R. MacMic rity Winston, Har- In the last year, more than 600 new rulings have been issued, 
per Fisher Co., of the Minneapolis as- scores of court decisions handed down, and many existing rulings 


sociation spoke. National Sec.-Treas. J. ee. to am modified. All of this material has been digested and is presented 
: with Mr. Montgomery’s personal comments and suggestions. This is 


Minneapolis and St. Paul 


(eS ee ee 


H. Tregoe and director J. F. Jordan, 
Wyman, Partridge & Co. were also on 
the program. 


Historian Alexander 


New York.—Sec. Arthur H. Alexan- 
der, of the N. Y. association, has begun 
a serial history of his organization, the 
first installment of which appears in the 
November bulletin. The series will open 
the eyes of many to the great services 
of the association in improving business 
conditions of the community. 

The standing committees for the year 
are headed by the following: Member- 
ship Committee: E. T. Holland, Chair- 
man American Cotton Oil Co.; William 
Fraser, Vice-Chairman, J. P. Stevens 
& Co.; Legislative Committee: W. F. H. 
Koelsch, Chairman, New Netherland 
Bank; Morris Marks, Vice-Chairman, 
H. B. Rubin Co.; Insurance Committee: 
B. H. Wurtman, Chairman, United Lead 
Co.; C. E. Thomas, Vice-Chairman, U. 
S. Steel Products Co.; Mercantile 
Agency Committee: George O’Neill, 
Chairman, H. A. Caeser & Co.; A. J. Par- 
trick, Vice-Chairman, Ingersoll-Rand 
Co.; Forum Committee: Joseph L. Mor- 
ris, Chairman, Federal Reserve Bank; 
John J. Hinchman, Vice-Chairman, Un- 
derwood Typewriter Co.; Budget Com- 
mittee: Newman W. Adsit, Chairman, 
New Jersey Zinc Co.; W. H. Pouch, 
Vice-Chairman, Concrete Steel Co.; In- 
terchange Bureau Committee: I. A. Gra- 
ham, E, W. Dunstan Co.; H. C. Bain- 


bridge, Bainbridge’s Sons; Prosecuting | 


Committee: George W. Retz, Chairman, 


a manual of permanent reference value—complete and up-to-date 
in every respect. 


Claims for Refunds on 1917 Returns 


INCOME 


Must be Filed by March 1923 


ys in order to receive consideration. If you contemplate any 


P eds saa is 


Es Pee 


WO) HRC O ates 


companied by 


PRESS CO., 


A. D. Julliard & Co., Inc.; Paul E. Hunt- 
er, Vice-Chairman, L. Erstein & Bro., 
Inc.; Bulletin and Publicity Committee; 
M. H. Howell, Chairman, Chase National 
Bank; Mason Barlow, Vice-Chairman, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co.; G. E. Chap- 
in, Vice-Chairman, Federal Reserve 
Bank; Public Meetings Committee: H. 
A. Clinkunbroomer, Chairman, The 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank; J. 
M. McComb, Vice-Chairman, Crucible 
Steel Co. of America; Board of Gover- 
nors, The New York Chapter, Nation- 
al Institute of Credit: David Golieb, 
Chairman, Einsein-Wolff Co. 


> 

Fill out the attached coupon now, and imme- ss Sunkeen 
diately on publication in January, a copy a 
will be sent you postpaid on five days’ ap- & 
proval. Orders will be filled in the 4 
order of their receipt, except that «> 
preference will be given those ac- (© 
the full price— Ss 
$10.00, a small fraction of the an 
cost of most services. (Ad- 0 

vance payments will be re- 

funded if the book is re- 
turned within 5 days.) «<* 


THE RONALD 


such claims, you need this manual’s clear explanation of 
the procedure in making them. Forms of waiver and 
protest are included. 1800 pp. cloth binding. 


—- This Work Sent on Approval 


<t 
© i 
"20 Vesey St., 
NewYork.N.¥ 
add 
publication 


ery’s “Income Tax Pro- 


$10.00 in payment, which 
you will refund if I return 
the book within five days (or) 
S within five days of its receipt I 


volume to you. 
* Name 
Business Address 


A Year Old 
Winston-Salem.—Although the Win- 
ston-Salem association is only a year 
old, it is firmly established and going 
strong, under the direction of Pres. W. 
W. Conrad, Vaughan Grocer Co.; ist 
Vice-Pres. N. W. Curl, Brown Rogers 
Co.; Sec.-Treas. D. C. Crutchfield, Box 
1543; L. P. Tyree, Pletcher Bros.; M. 
B. Cash, Forsyth Furn. Line: W. W. 
Clark, C. L. Sharp Co.; G. L. Kelley, 
Peerless Candy Co.; W. I. Bubman, 
Buhman Drug Co.; T. P. Patterson, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co.; B. L. Ben- 

nett, Bennett-Lewallen Co. 





copy of Montgom- 


cedure—1923.” I enclose 


will send you $10.00 or return the 







































‘Tremendous heat has little ef- 
fect. A fall, plus the crushing 
load of collapsing walls, is suc- 
cessfully withstood by Globe 
Structural Strength Safes. 

There is not enough combusti- 
ble material in any fireproof 
building to harm this safe. 
However any building, not fire- 
proof, will collapse when sub- 
jected to intense heat for an 
hour. A safe, therefore, loaded 
heavily with records, must 
withstand a severe fall and the 
tremendous impact of crum- 
bling walls and other heavy 
materials. 


Globe 


Structural Strength Safes 


Have proven in every fire that they 
do possess the necessary inbuilt 
Structural Strength. In the recent 
lisastrous fire in the Austin Bldg., 
Chicago, a Structural Strength Safe 
fell six floors to the basement 
where it was completely buried by 
falling walls and heavy debris. 
Days later, when workmen dug it 
out, its contents were found to be 
safely intact. It is the Structural 
Strength plus the heat resisting 
qualities that enable Globe Safes 


to stand up under such extreme 
tests. 


Send This Coupon 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. Please send without charge 

Dept. C.M. No. 80 your catalog Safes — 

‘Cincinnati, O. Structural Strength Mod- 
els. All sizes. 
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Agencies or branches in all cities 









Nothing Serious 

Los Angeles.—Chairman A. D. Kinne, 
of the Program Committee of the Los 
Angeles association announces that the 
meeting of December 21 will be “en- 
tirely free of business or anything of a 
serious nature.” It will be a Christmas 
Jinks and Ladies’ Night. 


New York Fall Banquet 

New York.—At the annual Fall Ban- 
quet of the N. Y. association Judge Har- 
old B. Wells, of Bordentown, N. J. talk- 
ed on “The Best Philosophy of Life.” 
The subject chosen by H. V. Kalten- 
born, editor of the Brooklyn “Daily 
Eagle,” was “The World To-day—A 
Birdseye View of Present Conditions 
in Europe and America.” The meeting 
was up to the high standard of the Fall 


meetings and had a deservedly large at- 
tendance. 


Good Morning, Judge! 

Indianapolis—A big meeting of the 
Indianapolis association held last month 
greeted Judge Solon J. Carter, who 
made an address on the handling of ad- 
justments and the interchange of credit 
information. The committee in charge of 
the meeting consisted of G. A. Millett, R. 
O. Bonner and A. W. Macy. 


Strengthening the North 
Jersey Organization 

Newark.—The already strong Board 
of Officers and Trustees of the North Jer- 
se Association of Credit Men has been 
further strengthened by the addition of 
the following: Frank H. Skinner, Vice 
Pres. Janeway & Carpender, New Bruns- 
wick; George H. Kanouse, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. H. Kanouse & Co., Jersey City; 
W. E. Walter, Vice-Pres. U. S. Trust 
Company, Paterson; Trustees, Harry 
Winsten, Frankel Bro., N. Y., and F. 


B. Heller, Schlesinger-Heller Agency, 
Newark. 


Newark Gains 20% 

Newark.—At the annual banquet of 
the North Jersey association last month, 
Thos. M. Osborne, the well known pen- 
ologist, spoke on “Education for Dem- 
ocracy—Our Greatest Need.” Sec. W. 
van H. Ezerman reports a gain of more 
than 20 per cent. in membership. 


Butte and the National Office 

Butte——Mgr. J. M. Evans, J:., writes 
that a special meeting of the Butte 
association last month, addressed by 
National Sec.-Treas. Tregoe, has made 
the credit men of Butte feel that 41 
Park Row, New York, is next door. 

The conference at Butte was notable 
for its interesting papers and the in- 
structive quiz which followed each one: 

A. J. Knivel, Ryan Fruit Co. has 
taken up his duties as president of the 
association for the year. 


Bankruptcy Demonstration 

Okiahoma.—At the last meeting of 
the Oklahoma association an interesting 
and instructive Bankruptcy Court de- 
monstration was given in which C. B. 
Hanna, Manager of Williamson, Hal- 
sell & Frazier Co., Chickasha, acted as 
the bankrupt. Attorney H. E. Tyson, of 
Morse-Willingham & Tyson, acted as re- 
feree. W. F. Me Laury, of McLaury & 
Hopps, represented the creditors and as- 
sisted in examining the bankrupt. At- 
torneys H. B. Hopps and J..C. Willing- 
ham, also, took part in the proceedings 
for certain creditors. 
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Uses and Abuses of Trade 
Acceptances 


Omaha.—The microscope was applied 
to the trade acceptance at the recent 
meeting of the Omaha association when 
F. E. Thomas, First National Bank, 
spoke on “Uses and Abuses of Trade Ac- 
ceptances.” Mr. Thomas said that the 
principal value of the acceptance is that 
it is the written acknowledgement of a 
debt stating a specific date on which it 
will be paid. 

T. J. Craig, whose subject was “The 
Obtaining of the Trade Acceptance from 
Customers,” urged the importance of 
interesting members by personal cor- 
respondence in the acceptance, and H. 
A. Hulke of the Miller Rubber Co. spo‘-e 
on “The Obligations of the Acceptance.” 

Prior to the discussion of the accepi- 
ance the membership heard from the 
Nebraska representative of the War 
Finance Board who spoke on the recent 
work of the board. 

The program of the November meet- 
ing of the Omaha association attracted 
an unusually large attendance. There 
was a demonstration of how a financial 
statement is given and how analyzed. 
Acting as salesman, J. F. Foreman, Fos- 
ter-Barker Co., induced H. H. Bressman, 
who took the part of the customer, to 
come to his house and ask for a credit 
limit of $1500. in the opening of a new 
account. O. J. Gossard, M. E. Smith & 
Co., served as credit manager for Mr. 
Foreman’s company. He met Mr. Bress- 
man, discussed the opening of the ac- 
count and was successful in obtaining 
a financial statement. Upon analyzing 
it he declined the business. The state- 
ment was then presented on the black- 
board and E. J. McManus, of McCord 
Brady & Co., proceeded to analyze it, 
after which, there was a general discus- 
sion. The demonstration was in every 
way a success. 


Graham at Credo Club 


Pittsburgh—wWith the subject “Put- 
ting Information to Use,” Robert T. Gra- 
ham led a discussion that covered virtu- 
ally the entire field of the practical, 
every day work of the credit man at 
the last meeting of the Credo Club. Near- 
ly everybody present had something to 
say and there was much food for 
thought. Some of the points developed 
were: A credit man’s first duty is to his 
house. His job is to start good business 
and to keep it as long as it is good busi- 
ness and to stop it when it is no longer 
good, and to revive good accounts that 
are inactive. The ethics of exchanging 
credit information and its proper use by 
the recipient were also fully discussed. 
He could not help saying something about 
the Credit Interchange Bureau, writes 
J. D. Counahan. 

Discuss Agencies’ Service 

Lincoln.—At the last meeting of the 
Lincoln association the subject discuss- 
ed was “What Should the Agencies Do 
to Give Better Service to Credit Men.” 
The speakers were Glen Miles, Stacy 
Bros. Scott Co., “Investigation of Ante- 
cedents”; D. Griesel, Grainger Bros. 
Co., “Gathering of Statements”; H. E. 
Shelly,” Lieber’s Farm Equipt. Co., and 
E. M. Morava, Western Glass & Paint 
Co., “Methods of Getting Ledger Infor- 
mation.” R. S. Johnson, R. G. Dun Co., 
was quiz-master. 

The address of the evening was on 
“Business Conditions in Europe” by 
Pres. W. A. Selleck, Lincoln State Bank. 
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Bokay for the Credit Monthly 


W O. BERBRICK, Calumet Baking 

Powder Co., Chicago, writes to 
express his “appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity of being able to read the CrepiT 
MonTHLY. It is, without a doubt, the 
leading journal of its kind, its editori- 
als being distinctive and helpful,— and 
should be in the hands of every credit 
manager. In fact, no business man should 
be without it.’ 


George E. Roberts at 
Philadelphia 

Phiadelphia.—Vice-Pres. Geo E. Rob- 
erts, National City Bank of N. Y. was 
the principal speaker at the last quart- 
erly meeting and dinner of the Philadel- 
phia association. Having served for 
many years as director of the Mint and 
being an acknowledged authority on 
finance, he was listened to with deep 
interest by a large audience. His subject 
was “The Business Outlook.” 

An hour before the dinner the annual 
business meeting of the Credit Inter- 
change Committee was held. 


Important Providence Meeting 


Providence—A meetizg that attract- 
ed much attention in the newspapers 
was the last one held by the Providence 
association. It was presided over by 
Henry D. Sharpe, president and treasur- 
er of Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. Judge 
W. L. Higgins of the Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations, explained the oper- 
ation of the Court over which he pre- 
sides. Lieut. Gov. Harold J. Gross and 
Pres. Albert R. Plant, of the Blackstone 
Canal National Bank, were also speak- 
ers at the meeting. 


Credit Subjects Discussed 
by Experts 

Richmond.—Members of the Rich- 
mond association were addressed at a 
recent meeting by Ex-Governor Monta- 
gue, a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
regarding the amendments to the Bank- 
ruptcy Law offered and proposed by 
the National Association. Governor Mon- 
tague indicated his deep interest in per- 
fecting the Bankruptcy Law, and his 
desire to have it serve business even bet- 
ter than at present. 

The same meeting heard Pres. O. J. 
Sands, American National Bank of 
Richmond, a member of ‘the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the National 
Association. His subject was “Tobacco 
Grower’s Co-operative Association,” an 
organization which he described as 
formed for the purpose of handling far- 
mers’ products, and particularly tobac- 
co, without the intermediary of the mid- 
dleman. The purposes of the association 
are to secure for the farmer the high- 
est price for his products, and at the 
least cost of distribution, and to offer 
protection to the banks and merchants 
who lend money or extend credit to the 
farmers against their products. 


Seattle ona Tacoma Credit 
Men Pull Together 


Seattle—Special news correspondent 
T. B. Thomas reports that about 240 
local members and 30 Tacoma guests 
were present at the first regular month- 
ly meeting of the year which was presid- 
ed over by Pres. L. O. Sendin, C. C. Bel- 
knap Glass Co. 
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Mayor E. J. Brown welcomed the visi- 
tors and H. S. Wilson, president of the 
Tacoma association, responded. In his 
address, Mayor Brown brought out the 
close relations of the two cities. The 
response of Mr. Wilson bore out the idea 


‘of the Mayor in that there never was a 


time when Seattle and Tacoma were 
closely connected in lines of business, 
industries and friendship. 

Superior Judge W. D. Askren of Ta- 
coma in his talk compared the duties 
of the bench with those of the credit 
man. The Judge, presiding over the 
court, passes upon the moral standing of 
the individual while the credit man 
passes on his financial condition. 

Professor K. E. Leib of the College 
of Business Administration faculty at 
the University of Washington, spoke on 
“Business Letter Writing and Collec- 
tion Letters.” His address showed con- 
clusively that he knew his subject. A 
general discussion and quiz followed. 
This was in charge of C. P. King, Chair- 
man of the Educational Committee. 

The Tacoma Association invited the 
Seattle men to go over to Tacoma for 
a joint meeting in the near future and 
the invitation was unanimously accept- 
ed. 


The Glee Club under the direction of. 


Herb Smith sang “Hello Prosperity.” A. 
A. Owen, Occident Lumber & Timber Co., 
sang “Don’t let the same Bee sting you 
twice.” Miss Custafson led the Tacoma 
delegation in singing “Tacoma Mine.” 
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Where more ledgers are used 
than anywhere else in the world, 
there you will find the most 
DeLuxe Loose-Leaf Ledgers. 

The Insurance Companies are scien- 
tific buyers of this equipment. Con- 


tinual record-keeping on every policy 
and every investment is necessary. 


To take best care of this huge task, 
they accept DeLuxe devices as most 
satisfactory and economical. 


Let your stationer tell you why 


Deluxe Loose Leaf is best for you. 


De [uxe, 
Loose Leaf 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 


Criticises Tax System 

South Bend.—At the last meeting of 
the South Bend association about 100 
members heard Prof. Louis Wallis of 
the Fels’ Commission of Chicago ex- 
plain in detail why more than 100,000 
farmers have left the United States to 
locate on land provided by the Canadian 
Government. 

“One of the greatest dangers this 
country is facing,” declared Prof. Wal- 
lis, “Is the capitalistic land speculation. 
Thousands of acres of unimproved land 
are permitted to pass with a minimum 
tax and capitalistic land owners are 
thus freed from the burden of taxation 
while the manufacturer and the pro- 
ducer are penalized with a heavy tax 
that is restricting production. 

“The Canadian government is meet- 
ing with tremendous success by its 
methed of taxing all land of equal value 
alike which lifts the burden from the 
manufacturer and producer, thereby do- 
ing away with land speculation.” 

Prof. Wallis also called aitention to 
the tendency of labor organizations to- 
ward Bolshevism and stated that this 
spirit if permitted to grow would cause 
serious trouble. The antagonistic spirit 
of labor against private ownership and 
the substitution of government owner- 
ship, he said, is the type of Bolshevism 
that has proved so disastrous to Russia. 

Dr. Frank Dignan of Chicago gave an 
interesting and amusing talk on “Cre- 
dit Letters.” 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“IF I HAD ONLY 
BEEN CALLED 
IN TIME” 


How often has this been the 
complaint of the doctor when 
called in too late to save a valu- 
able life. 


Waiting until sickness is acute 
before attending to it, is a costly 
mistake. Nature gives danger 
signals of the onset of the dis- 
ease. In the case of many in- 
ternal. troubles these are not 
visible to the naked eye. Science 
is able to detect most of them by 
means of Urinalysis. 


It is the duty of every person 
with family or business responsi- 
bilities to have our ‘‘Stay Well 
Service’’ as an aid to know their 
actual physical condition. 


It is more essential than Insur- 
ance. It protects you from in- 
ternal troubles gaining a hold on 
your system unknown to you. 
When trouble starts, it enables 
you to take care of it IN TIME. 

Our booklet is more interesting 
than advertising. It is a little 
preachment on a new phase of the 
health movement. Write for a 
copy. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
1928 Republic Building 
Chicago, Ill. 





Mathewson on Budgets 


Rochester—The 34th year of the 
Rochester association started last month 
with a big dinner meeting in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Seneca. Pres. H. C. 
Hetherlin, American Woodworking Ma- 
chine Co. was in the chair and Jesse Mill- 
ham led in a number of songs. Accord- 
ing to special news correspondent. Eben 
Halley, the speakers of the evening 
were well received by an audience of 
more than one hundred. Park Mathew- 
son, of the Business Bourse, N. Y., gave 
a talk on “Budgets and the Credit Man,” 
and Frank LeBoutilier, Ree Mfg. Co., 
Newark, N. J., discussed “Handling Cre- 
dits with Aid to the Merchant.” 


Manager Sheckell 


Salt Lake—The Administrative Com- 
mittee of the National Association has 
sent cordial greetings to Thos. O. Sheck- 
ell, recently appointed manager of the 
Bureaus of the Intermountain Associ- 
ation. Mr. Sheckell’s long experience 
as attorney for the Adjustment Bureau 
and his close observation of the Associ- 
ation’s work should qualify him to do 
full credit to the offices and make an 
officer of the very highest type. 


The European Situation 


Sioux City.—H. A. Evans, who recently 
returned’ from a trip to France, Bel- 
gium, Sweden and England, gave a most 
valuable talk on “European Conditions” 
at the last meeting of the Sioux City 
association. L. Motz spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Adjustments.” Pres. Geo. A. 
Junk, Hornick, Moore and Porterfield, 
presided. 





New San Francisco Monthly - 

San Francisco.—Vol. 1, No. 1, of the 
Credit News, the offical monthly publi- 
cation of the San Francisco association, 
has appeared in the form of a readable, 
illustrated, well printed pamphlet of 32 
pages and cover. The editorial staff is 
to be congratulated most heartily. It 
consists of Editor-in-chief, James J. 
Walsh, Tilman & Bendel, Inc., and As- 
sociate Editor Russel Lowry, American 
National Bank, R. H. Ohea, The Paraf- 
fine Cos., Inc., Marshall Robinson, Crane 
Co., J. C. Weber, James Graham Mfg. 
Co., J. H. Palamountain, Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne, F. W. Black, Western Meat 
Co., and H. P, Blanchard, Fireman’s 
Fund Ins. Co. 


Building Up Attendance 

St. Joseph.—Sec. W. E. Smith of the 
St. Joseph association writes that at 
the last meeting of his organization a 
plan was suggested for calling the at- 
tention of members to meetings. Each 
man present received a list of five mem- 
bers, to whom he undertook to tele- 
phone and tell the subject and date of 
the next meeting. With an interesting 
program of subjects, this plan is expect- 
ed to bring results. 


The People vs. Cigarette 

St Louis—The Insurance Committee 
of the St. Louis Association, consisting 
of Chairman, Melvin A. Thomas, Chas. 
L. Crane, C. J. Kehoe, E. W. Mangson 
and Boyle O. Rodes, contributes to the 
association bulletin the following brief 
record of the court proceedings in the 
case of the People vs. Cigarette: 

Jupce: I see that Cigarette is charged 
with having been the cause of fires re- 
sulting in great property loss. Clerk call 
the defendant. 

CrerK: Cigarette to the bar. 

Jupece: Cigarette, you have heard the 
charge. What is your plea? 

CIGARETTE: Not guilty. 

JupcE: Have you any witnesses? 

CIGARETTE: I am my own witness. 

Jupce: Clerk, swear the witness. 

CiLerK: Do you solemnly swear that 
you will speak the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

CIGARETTE: I do. 

Jupce: Tell us just what happened. 

CIGARETTE: I was in a man’s pocket 
in a warehouse, your Honor, where a 
dangerous chemical was being stored. 
The man knew it was against the rules 
to smoke me, but he was reckless and 
“took a chance”; when I was almost 
consumed he threw me on the floor and 
ignited some of the chemicals scattered 
about and caused me to explode the en- 
tire storage. The damage amounted to 
$2,000,000, but was not my fault. I cause 
fires only when used by careless people. 

Jupce: I recognize the truth of your 
story. Cigarette, you are discharged. 


Iowa Credit Conditions 


St. Paul—Truman E. Reynolds, Uni- 
ted Lead Co., reports that, at the last 
meeting of the St. Paul association, 
speaking on credit conditions in Iowa, 
Mer. Don E. Neiman, of Des Moines Ad- 
justment Bureau, said that liquidation 
is taking place in Iowa; that farmers 
are buying for cash and that money is 
easier. Mr. Neiman pointed out that at 
the present time Iowa merchants need 
more liberal terms of credit as stock 
has been reduced to the minimum and 
because of credit restrictions they are 
not able to secure sufficient merchandise 
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to supply the requirements of the mar. 
ket. He suggested that wholesalers give 
this matter consideration as the market 
is there and merchants must have the 
goods. 

Pres. C. D. MacLaren, of the North- 
western Jobbers Credit Bureau, gave 
an instructive talk on the workings of 
the bureau. His deep interest in the suc- 
cess of the organization and his long 
association with its activities made him 
the logical speaker, when President 
Becker chose someone to present the 
subject 

Starting in a very small way the bur- 
eau today has more than 500 estates in 
liquidation with assets of approximate- 
ly seven million and liabilities of more 
than ten milion. Trusteeships handled 
by the bureau during the past few years 
have paid creditors more than 35 per 
cent of their claims, which, under pre- 
sent conditions is thought to be highly 
satisfactory. 

Credit men were invited to call fre- 
quently at the bureau with inquiries re- 
garding claims in which they are inter- 
ested. Mr. MacLaren stated that it was 
Mr. Tregoe’s opinion that this is the 
largest and best managed bureau in 
the United States. The speaker also ca'- 
led attention to the Interchange Depart- 
ment of the bureau, which is now under 
the capable management of Mr. R. A. 
Colliton. He expressed his pleasure at 
the way in which the service is being 
improved and urged members to assist 
by promptly returning their reports, 
when inquiries are made. He recom- 
mended the Interchange as the best 
means yet devised for the safe guarding 
of credits. 


“We Can Do It!” 


Toledo.—Chas. A. Frese, Chairman, 
and Jas. V. Davidson, Vice-Chairman, 
of the Membership Committee, when 
notified that the National Association 
had set the membership goal for the 
Toledo association at 325, said, “We can 
do it!” They report lots of enthusiasm 
shown in the campaign now on. 

The first fall dinner of the Toledo 
Association was addressed by Thos. M. 
Simpson, Continental Motors Corp., De- 
troit, who told how creditors can aid in 
rejuvenating and reorganizing em- 
barrassed companies. 


Utiea Officers and Their Aids 


Utica.—The active credit men who 
have undertaken to carry through to 
success the association year at Utica 
are the following: George G. Moore, 
Pres., Kincaid-Kimball Co; C. B. Jones, 
Vice Pres., Utica Buxbax Corp.; G. A. 
Niles, Treas., Oneida National Bank; 
Robert L. Griffiths, Sec., International 
Heater Co. Directors: H. L. Bowes, 
Bowes Bros., 605 Broadway; Frank A. 
Cardamone, A. Cardamone & Sons, 439 
Main Street; Fred Grant, Grant Book 
Shop; H. R. Hemmens, Utica Trust & 
Deposit Company; H. L. Jamieson, 
Utica Plumbing Supply Co.; George 
H. Stack, Utica Gas & Electric Co; W- 
C. Wright, First National Bank. 

The committee chairmen are: Bank- 
ing & Currency: W. C. Bovee, Chair- 
man, Merchants Bank of Utica; Bank- 
ruptecy: G. W. Seybold, Chairman, Eu- 
reka Mower Co.; Business Literature; 
H. W. Clark, Chairman, City National 
Bank; Business Meetings: F. D. Wil- 
loughby, Chairman, Willoughby Co.; 
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Commissary: L. B. Mentzer, Chairman, 
Foster Bros. Mfg. Co.; Credit Dept. 
Methods: James W. McGinley, Chairman, 
Dairymen’s League Co-Op. Assn. Credit 
Elucation; H. G. Newcomer, Chairman, 
Eureka Mower Co.; Entertainment: J. B. 
German, Chairman, First National 
Bank; Fire Insurance: T. A. Davis, 
Chairman, O. J. Childs Co. Holding: 
A. H. Dobson, Chairman.; Investigation 
& Prosecution: F. P. McGinty, Chair- 
man, Utica City National Bank; Legis- 
lative: I. L. Jones, Chairman, Inter- 
national Heater Co. 

Membership: John S. Van Vliet, Chair- 
man, Utica Knitting Co.; Mercantile 
Agency: W. F. Harris, Chairman, Ava- 
lon Knitwear Co.; Trade Interchange In- 
formation: B. R. Goodman, Chairman, 
Hurd & Fitzgerald Shoe Co. 


First Class Publicity 

Washington.—The Washington associ- 
ation recently received valuable publi- 
city through the publication, in the Pic- 
torial Section of the Washington Post, 
of the portraits of the committee re- 
sponsible for the organization of the 
Washington Credit Interchange Bur- 
eau. This Bureau has been established 
to “minimize bad debt waste and the 
abuse of credit.” The committee con- 
sists of Pres. Wm. C. Hanson, E. C. 
Schafer Co.; Sec. R. Preston Shealey, 
Colorado Bldg.; John A. Reilly, Asst. 
Sec. Interchange Bureau; Chairman, Ma- 
jor William Gordon Buchanan, J. H. 
Wilkins Co.; Vice-Chairman, James S. 
McKee, A. Eberly’s Sons; R. C. Daniel, 
Commercial National Bank; A. W. 
Wright, Kinan Co.; and F. W Buckler, 
Washington Tobacco Co. 


Pres. Whitley of Wichita Falls 

Wichita Falls.—The following are in 
charge of the Wichita Falls Association 
for the coming year: Pres. C. D. Whit- 
ley, Carroll-Brough-Robinson & Gates 
Co; Vice-Pres. Bert J. Bean, Bert Bean 
Coffee Co; Sec. John W. Thomas, 820 
City Natl. Bank Bldg; Treas. M. P. 
Rogers, Goodner Wholesale Grocer Co. 
Directors: J. W. Hunt, W. O. Beeman, 


J. C. McBee, N. M. Clifford and J. D. 
Harris. 


Adjustments in Worcester 

Worcester — Adjustments in Wor- 
cester are handled by the Bureau of 
the Worcester association, whose officers 
for the year are Pres. C. O. Zimmerman, 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co.; Vice-Pres. 
R. M. Meacham, Central Supply Co.; 
Treasurer, I. S. Merritt, E. T. Smith 
Co.; Clerk, H. L. Barker, H. E. Smith 
& Son, Inc.; Paul Fielden, Norton Co.; 
H. L. Miller, Claflin-Sumner Coal Co.; 
John A. Hurley, Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Co., and Commissioner R. C, Finley. 


Trade Groups in Chicago 

Chicago.—Sec. O’Keefe is enclosing 
in his correspondence a 3% X 6 in. card 
directing attention to the various trade 
divisions of the Chicago association and 
their activities. The plan of developing 
the Trade Groups is working out well. 
By this means the membership of the 
association is being served to the ut- 
most; and as every credit man knows, 
a membership that is receiving real 
service is a strong and lasting mem- 
bership. 


GUNPOW DER 


HE house with an employe who is 
a bad moral risk has a keg of gun- 
powder on the payroll. 


The credit man who advises his cus- 
tomers to carry fidelity insurance safe- 


guards himself. 


This Company issues fidelity bonds 


protecting merchants 
fraud and dishonesty. 


against inside 
It investigates 


the moral risk involved in every em- 
ploye bonded. 


UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY CO. 


Maintains a department of Guaranteed Attorneys that 
renders unexcelled service to merchants and manufacturers. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 


Norvell and Tregoe Present 

A special program was prepared for 
the November dinner meeting of the 
Chicago association. Gov. Edwin P. Mor- 
row of Kentucky and U. 8S. District 
Judge James H. Wilkerson, spoke re- 
spectively on “America’s Heritage and 
its Keeping” and “The Place of the 
Federal Court in our Plan of Govern- 
ment.” Pres John E. Norvell, Norvell- 
Chambers Shoe Co., and Sec.-Treas. J. 
H. Tregoe, of the National Association, 
visited Chicago to attend this meeting 
and to be present at the convention of 
local secretaries and managers of Inter- 
change and Adjustment Bureaus who 
were in conference for four days. 


Bankruptcy Meeting Staged 


Youngstown.—The Youngstown associ- 
ation called together for its November 
meeting an unusually large attendance 
to witness a bankruptcy meeting staged 
by the Credit Interchange Bureau Com- 
mittee. Not only was Jim Smith, the 
bankrupt, present at the Referee’s Court 
for his grilling, but his attorneys and 
those of the creditors, and his loving 
wife to whom Jim’s property had been 
transferred shortly before the filing of 
the petition in bankruptcy. The case 
was held before P. E. Carson, Referee 
in Bankruptcy. W. C. McKain of the 
Association’s Adjustment Bureau, repre- 
sented the creditors; and H. B. Doyle. 
Mr. McKain’s assistant acted as attorney 
for the bankrupt. The letter making 
Smith’s composition offer to the cred- 
itors was presented and torn to bits by 
the creditors’ committee. 

Altogether it was a very successful 
demonstation and highly appreciated. 


Best Collector is Star Salesman 


(Continued from page 11) 
times the opinion of the man on the 
ground, the salesman, is worthy of care- 
ful consideration, and undoubtedly re- 
ceives it; but with no comment or in- 
formation from him, judgment must 
be formed from the facts in hand. 

ARE YOU A STAR SALESMAN? 

If a star salesman heard that a mer- 
chant was going to place a large order 
he would not wait for the sales depart- 
ment to find it out and take action. If 
he heard rumors that a merchant in 
his territory was likely to fail, why 
should he go serenely on his way and let 
the credit department find it out if and 
when it could? In such a case, one of 
our salesmen recently advised us and, 
by co-operation with the credit depart- 
ment, saved the firm $1,100. He would 
have to sell a lot of goods to make the 
firm a profit that large, but saving a 
loss is just as important as making a 
profit. 


This little story is written for sales- 
men, and the moral is this: If you are 
a good salesman you must be a good 
collector. If you are following every 
sales prospect, and neglecting to send 
in information affecting adversely the 
credit of any of your customers, you 
are overlooking a bet. If you assume 
that on every account you get for col- 
lection your house is wrong, and act 
accordingly, you are disloyal. 

Therefore, prove yourself a star sales- 
man by applying to every collection the 
same red-blooded, he-man effort that 
you put into a sale. In collection mat- 
ters, as in all others, believe in your- 
self and your house.Be a star salesman. 
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The Mighty 
Dollar Is 


udgeted 
Dollar 


You, as a Credit and Finance Ex- 
ecutive, are requested to use at- 
tached coupon to vote whether 
you favor 


A PROGRAM OR A 
POST MORTEM? 


for the control of business. 


Many successfully managed con- 
cerns in the United States use 


. QUOTAS, BUDGETS, 
PROGRAMS 


Planning their operations for the 
future rather than waiting for the 
monthly or yearly statements to 
discover 


Where they are going 
an 

When they will arrive 
If you wish to learn of the most 
complete modern methods with 
tried successful plans used by hun- 
dreds of firms in the United 
States—plans that will work 
equally well in your business, use 
coupon 
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Voting Coupon—Please sign and 
mail today to:— 


Park Mathewson, Budget Specialist of the Busi- 
ness Bourse, 347 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
epposite Waldorf-Astoria. 


I do { favor a program for business 
I do not] management control. 

at Outline to me your co-operative plan to 
furnish same most practically and inex- 
pensively.. 

“hat is your Budget Society Plan? 


My inquiry places me under no obligation. 
eee 





Collection Technique 


CONSTRUCTIVE COLLECTING. R. J. Cas- 
sell. The Gregg Publishing Co., N. Y. 
1922. 

Mr. Cassell is happy in his choice of 
the title for his book. ‘Though other 
authors in the many books on collec- 
tions emphasize constructive collecting, 
no one has yet focused his ideas on col- 
lections so continuously on the construc- 
tive side. Mr. Cassell is aware, with other 
collection managers, that there are 
times when constructive collecting, that 
is to say collecting the account and re- 
taining the good-will of the customer, 
is impossible. There are times, in other 
words, when the policy of the house 
seems to demand the collection of an 
account and at the same time the closing 
of that account. In his book, Mr. Cas- 
sell pays considerable attention to such 
accounts and to others where peaceful, 
constructive methods, apparentiy, can- 
not be successfully pursued. But the bur- 
den of Mr. Cassell’s story is on the con- 
structive side and in his opinion the 
credit manager can seldom err on 
the side of placating his customer, of 
appealing to him by every device known 
to psychologists to pay the debt that he 
owes and at the same time retain his 
good will. 

In this emphasis on retaining the good- 
will of the customer, the author has 
many interesting things tu say about 
the activities of the collection depart- 
meets, about the training of coliectors, 
about the writing of collection letters. 
Many of his proposals both for organ- 
izing his personnel and for developing 
the mechanism of collections have par- 
ticular bearing on the problems of 
retail collecting; but since the under- 
lying psychology of collections does 
not differ essentially as between cus- 
tomers who are ultimate consumers 
and between customers who are retailers 
and wholesalers, the wholesale credit 
man can read, profitably for his own 
business, even those chapters of the 
book that are largely devoted to retail 
collecting. There is no business man 
who could not read a book on collecting 
to his advantages. The experience of each 
individual is limited and every credit 
man can profit therefore by the reason- 
ed opinions of one who has been suc- 
cessful both as a collector and as an 
author on collecting. Collection mana- 
gers, like all others, are likely to get into 
ruts and to assume that their own 
methods of collecting are the most suc- 
cessful. Whether they agree with all of 
Mr. Cassell’s ideas or not, they will 
surely find that some particular empha- 
sis will give them ideas that they 
can incorporate into their own practice 
or make them reject some of their own 
policies in favor of others more likely 
to achieve the ends desired. 


Export Trade 


EXPORT MERCHANDISING. Walter F. 
Wyman. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
N. Y., 1922. 405 pp. Illus. 


The last three years have been not- 
able for the publication of books on for- 
eign trade that merited on their first 
appearance being classified as “stand- 
ard.” This book definitely belongs in 
this select group. Nowhere has the sub- 
ject of export merchandising been treat- 
ed so interestingly and exhaustively. 
Some attention has been waid to it in 
such excellent handbooks as Filsinger’s 
“Exporting to Latin America” and in 
“Selling to Foreign Markets” by G. E. 
Snider, but for a comprehensive and 
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unified treatment of the subject one 
must turn to Mr. Wyman’s book. 

One great merit of the book is its 
readability. Although the author does 
not avoid treating the technical details 
of exporting he knows how to present 
them in a way that engrosses the atten- 
tion and the imagination. There is 
a flavor of “the romance of foreign 
trade” in his book, a flavor given to it 
by the ability of the author to make 
his readers visualize a fascinating field 
of commercial endeavor. Well chosen 
illustrations help to make clear the prob- 
lem of foreign merchandising and its 
solution. The enumeration of only a few 
of the chapter headings will give an 
idea of the field covered: “Common 
Sense in Export Trade,” “Export Trade 
as Insurance,” “Export Policies—Their 
Whys and Wherefores,” “The Export 
Manager,” “Securing and Training Ex- 
port Salesmen.” “Preparing the Field 
for the Export Salesman,” “Preparing 
the Export Salesman for the Field,” 
“Developing Export Trade by Corre- 
spondence,” “How Advertising Gets For- 
eign Trade,” “Indirect Exporting,” “The 
Export Commission House,” “The 
Motion Picture in Export,” “Samples 
in Export Selling,” “Planning and Ex- 
port Sales Campaign,” “Export Agen- 
ciés,” “The Foreign Credit Man as a 
Merchandiser,” “Sources of Information 
on Foreign Credit Risks,” “Fraudulent 
Export Schemes.” 


The reviewer has only one slight ob- 
jection to raise to the form and content 
of this excellent book. Writers on export 
trade are still guilty of assuming a some- 
what apolegetic attitude toward their 
subject. In their emphasis on the neces- 
sity of export trade they still lay a little 
too much :tress on export trade as in- 
surance. The last depression has con- 
vinced most of us that export trade is 
subject to the oscillations of the busi- 
ness cycle just about as domestic trade 
is. Therefore business enterprises as a 
whole cannot ordinarily expect to re- 
coup their losses from a domestic de- 
pression by their sales abroad. In a 
larger sense, of course, it is true that 
export trade is an insurance and it is 
only the advocates of prohibitive tariffs 
that still have to’ be convinced of it. 
Export trade today needs no apologies. 
It is absolutely essential to the pros- 
perity of the American people. Except 
for this criticism of what the reviewer 
feels is a slight over emphasis, he has 
only praise for this book, which merits 
the reading of every American exporter 
and prospective exporter. 





Positions Wanted 
In all correspondence p'ease mention 
key number. 


ASSISTANT CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
MANAGER—With any wanufacturing concern 
situated in the East. Age 25, preparatory school! 
graduate with two years’ training at Princeton 
University. Four years iy- credit and collectigen 
work for large export house now in liquidation. 
Salary open. Address Advertisement 746. 

POSITION DESIRED AS CREDIT AND 
COLLECTION MANAGER or assistant with 
manufacturing or jobbing establishment offering 
permanence and opportunity for ability, efficiency 
and loyalty. Am 39 years old and have had over 
twenty years business training; 14 years in credits 
and collections and office management; last 14 
years have had charge of all credits and collec- 
tions covering every state in the Union and Can- 
ada. Experience in both short and long term 
credits. ighest references as to character aud 
ability. Would consider position as assistant 
credit man, also moderate salary to start if future 
prospects are favorable. New England territory 


preferred. Best of reasons for making a change 
—_ present position. Address Arvertisement 
747. 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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The trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE 


HERE are a number of reasons why the 

policies of the Hartford Fire Insurance 

Company have been identified for years by 
a trademark, but the most important is the desire 
of the company to emphasize its willingness to 
stand squarely back of its promises. 

Year after year this trademark has stood for 
more and more in the way of sound indemnity 
and service, and Hartford policyholders can now 
secure without charge the assistance of Fire Pre- 
vention Engineers whose competent advice will 
prove of value in keeping their properties free 
from fire. 

There is a Hartford agent near you who will 
bring the service of the company to you. If you 
do not know him, write to the company. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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DIRECTORY OF pus 
Conducted by Local Associations of Cred” * 


PERSONAL INVESTIGATIONS—Upon request of a member of the 
National Association of Credit Men, a representative will be sent 
by 2. \ gee to adjust an account or investigate a debtor's 





conti BANKRUPTCIES—Bureau is equipped to serve in a fid ciary 
FRIEND LY ADJUSTMENTS—This includes serving in a fiduciary capacity. Also attend hearings and otherwise investigate pd 
Personal | Friendiy 


ARIZONA—Phoenix—Arizona Wholesalers Board of Trade, 410 Nat. Bank of Arizona Bldg. 
H. F. Allen, Mgr.; Pres. Geo. O. Miller, Arizona Hdw. Co. 


ARKANSAS—Helena—W. C. French, Mgr., care Lewis Mill Supply Co.; O. V. Luke, 
chairman, McRae Wholesale Hdw. Co. 


CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles—Los Angeles Wholesalers Board of Trade, Higgins Bldg. 
F. C. De Lano, Mgr.; Pres., H. Flatau, M. A. Newmark & Co, 


CALIFORNIA—San Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & Credit Asso., 573 Spreckles Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr.; Pres., J. L. Doyle, Doyle Barnes Co. 

CALIFORNIA—San Francisco—Board of Trade of San Francisco, 444 Market St. G. W. 
Brainard, Sec’y; Pres., }. H. Newbauer, J. H. Newbauer & Co. Not Controlled by, 
but affiliated with the S. F. A. of C. M. 


COLORADO—Pueblo—F. L. Taylor, Mgr., 747 Thatcher 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Washington—272 Colorado Bldg. R. Preston Shealey, Sec’y; 
Chairman, W. C. Hanson, E. G. Schafer Co. 

FLORIDA—Jacksonville—301 Law Exchange Bldg. A. J. Brown, Mgr.; M. S. Pollak, 

Chairman, care Benedict Pollak Co. 

FLORIDA—Tampa—5 Roberts Bidg. S. B. Owen, Manager; W. C. Thomas, Chairman, 
care Tampa Hdw. Co. 

GEORGIA—Atlanta—304 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. R.'V. Barrett, Mgr.; Hatton B. 
Rogers, Chairman, Fourth National Bank. 

GEORGIA—Augusta--6 Campbell Bldg. W. B. Giiver, Mgr.; Milledge Murphey, Chair- 
man, care Murphey & Company. 

GEORGIA—Macon—5 Jacques Bldg. A. F. McGhee, Mgr.; C. O. Stone, Chairman, care 
Cox & Chappell Company. 

GEORGIA—Savannah—35 Barnard St. H. M. Oliver, Mgr.; Sigo Mohr, Chairman, care 
L. Mohr & Sons. ; 
IDAHO—Boise—Boise City National Bank Bldg. D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr.; R. N. Davidson, 

Chairman, Davidson & Co. 

ILLINOIS—Chicago—10 So. LaSalle St. M. C. Krasmussan, Mgr.; D. J. Evans, Chairman, 
care National Lead Company. 

ILLINOIS—Decatur—220 Milliken Bldg. H. S. McNulta, Mgr.; Chairman, A. J. Murray, 
McClelland Grocery Company. 

INDIANA—Evansville—108 South Fourth St. H. W. Vose, Mgr.; Harry C. Dodson, Asst. 
Mgr.; A. W. Hartig, Chairman, care Hartig Plow Company. 

INDIANA—Indianapolis—V. L. Wright, Mgr., 509 Peoples Bank Bldg. President, C. W. 
Steeg, Hugh J. Baker & Co. 

IOWA—Cedar Rapids—504 Mullin Bldg. C. F. Luberger, Mgr.; F. C. Kellogg, Chairman, 
care Morris Sanford Company. 

I1OWA—Davenport—401 Putnam Bldg. H. B. Betty, Mgr.; Pres., F. L. Rae, Crecent 
Macaroni & Cracker Co. 

IOWA—Des Moines—820-4 Fleming Bldg. Don E. Neiman, Mgr.; W. E. Muir, Chairman, 

care Luthe Hardware Co. 

IOWA—Ottumwa—Phoenrx Trust Bldg. Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr.; Chairman, J. Spurgeop, 
Sam Mahon & Co. 

IOWA—Sioux City—601 Trimble Bldg. J. B. Murphy, Mgr.; Chairman, L. Motz, 
Armour & Company. 

KANSAS—Wichita—9"1 First National Bank Bldg. M. E. Garrison, Mgr.; J. B. House, 
Chairman, care Lehmann Higginson Grocery Company. 

KENTUCKY—Lexington+412 Fayette Bank Bldg. John D. Alwn, Mgr.; B. J. McGarry, 
Chairman, care W. T. Sistrunk & Co. 

KENTUCKY—Louisville—45 U. S. Trust Bldg. C. A. Fitzgerald, Mgr.; Chairman, Sam 
J. Schneider, Belknap Hardware Company. 

LOUISIANA—New Orleans—608 Louisiana Bldg. T. J. Bartlette, Supt.; George Grund- 
man, Chairman, Albert Mackie Co. 

MARY LAND—Baltimore—I. L. Morningstar, Sec.-Mgr., S. W. Cor. Howard and Redwood 
Sts.; H. W. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice & Hutchins Balti nore Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Boston—136 Federal St. H. A. Whiting, Sec‘y; Charles Fletcher, 
Chairman, care Cummer Jones Company. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Worcester—Box 58. R. C. Finley, Mgr.; C. O. Zimmerman, Chair- 
man, care Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

MICHIGAN—Detroit—2012 First National Bank Bldg. O. A. Montgomery, Mgr.; L. E. 
Deeley, Chairman, care Boyer Campbell Co. 

MICHIGAN—Grand Rapids—450 Houseman Bidg. F. V. Blakely, Sec’y-Mgr.; B. C. 
Saunders, Chairman, Union Machine Co. 

eee) eee ae Jobbers Credit Bureau, Inc.,, 415-19 Lonsdale Bldg. 

. G. Robie, Mgr.; W. L. McKay, Chairman, Stone Ordean Wells Co. 
qnentenanadiienematins Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau, 241 Endicott Bldg., 
W. A. Marin, Mgr.; W. C. Rodgers, Asst. Mgr.; Pres., C. D. MacLaren, care 
Farwell Ozmun Kirk Company. 

MINNESOTA—St. Paul—The Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau, 241 Endicott Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn.; W. A. Marin, Mgr.; W. C. Rodgers, Asst. Mgr.; Pres., C. D. 
MacLaren, care Farwell Ozum Kirk Company. 

MISSOURI—Kansas City—Missouri Valley Interchange & Adjustment Bureau, 315 Hall 
Bldg. A. E. Adam, Mgr.; Chairmani H. L. Miller, Townley Metal & Hdw. Co. 

MISSOURI—St. Joseph—Missouri Valley Interchange & Adjustment Bureau, Office 315 
Hall Bidg., Kansas City. E. » Mgr.; Chairman, E. D. Plummer, Richardson 
Dry Goods Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


MISSOURI—St. Louis—510 Locust St. G. F. Bentrup, Mgr.; Chairman, W. E. Tarlton, 
Brown Shoe Co. 

MONTANA—Billings—Box 1184. Raymond Hough, Mgr.; H. E. Reckard, Pres., Lindsay 
Billings Company. 

MONTANA—Great Falls—Northern Montana Association of Credit Men, 422 Ford Bldg. 
E. R. Leonard, Mgr.; Chairman, R. E. Cunningham, Mutual Oil Co. : 

MONTANA—Helena—9 Pittsburg Blk. P. G. Shroeder, Mgr.; M. V. Wilson, Chairman, 
Helena Hardware Company. 

MONTANA —Livingston—Gallatin Park Association of Credit Men. 15 First State Bank 

Bidg. F. J. Habein, Mgr.; J. A. Lovelace, Chairman, Bozeman, Mont. 





capacity in any action of any character, for the common good of 
all creditors, except bankruptcies. 
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pty cm geen though a representative of the Bureau is not that should developments indicate action for all creditors is neces- 
ustee, 
COLLSC TIONS — These Bureaus ~ | equipped to handle collections in ore imtereat of one creditor becomes. subse + to the Sgeempte 
cir respective cities or forward them for collection to attorneys. I claim wi 
A collection item is received by a Bureau with the undepetendiog " = ne ae a oe ae wih ory 


re 


Personal | Friendly 
iepaataptiony dimdeens attend Collections 
ee. | 





HEDRASE 0 —linesie—tome. as Omaha. G. E. Bockes, Chairman, care Korsmeyer & Co. Yes Yes | 
care Kirkerdall Shoe C 
NEBRASKA—Omaha—420 a Trust Bldg. W. R. Bernd, Mgr.; Chairman, O. F. Law- Yes 
yer, care Kirkerdall Shoe Co. 
NEW JERSEY—Newark—North Jersey Association of Credit Men, 287 Washington St. 
W. van H. Ezerman, Mgr.; T. G. Murphey, Chairman, Sherwin Williams Co, 
NEW YORK—Buffalo—1001 Mutant. Life Bldg. W. B. Grandison, Mgr.; Emil Wohler, 
Chairman, care Harvey Seed C 
NORTH CAROLINA— Wilmington The Eastern Carolina Association of Credit Men, | 
806 Munchison Bldg. Harriss Newman, Mgr.; Chrm., J. C. Rice, Hyman Supply Co. 
OH1IO—Cincinnati—Citizens National Bank & Trust Bldg. John L. Richey, Mgr.; Edw. G. | 
Schultz, Chairman, L. K. LeBlond Mach. Tool Co. 
OH1O—Cleveland—322 Engineers Bldg. D. W. Cauley, Mgr.; Hugh Wells, Asst. Megr.; 
H,. V. Reed, Chairman, Root & McBride Co. 
OHIO—Columbus—Central Ohio Credit Interchange & Adjustment Bureau, 514 Clinton 
Bldg. J. E. Fagan, Mgr.; Chairman, C. H. Benbow, Moneypenny Hammond Co. 
OH1IO—Dayton—709 Schwind Bldg. A. C. Shelton, Mgr.; D. H. Laffel, Asst. Mgr.; F. O. 
Pansing, Chairman, care The Delco Light Co. 
OHIO—Toledo—723 Nicholas Bldg. Geo. B. Cole, Mgr.; H. T. Fulton, Chairman, Blodgett 
Beckley Co. 
OHIO—Youngstown—1105 Mahoning Bank Bldg. W. C. McKain, Mgr.; H. B. Doyle, 
Asst. Mer.; E. J. Diersing, Chairman, Armour & Co. 
OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City—713 Herskowitz Bldg. J. G. York, Mgr.; W. L. Weir, 
Chairman, care Ridenour Baker Merc. Co. ‘ 
OKLAHOMA—Tulsa—204 New Wright Bldg. W. A. Rayson, Mgr.; A. K. Dawson, care 
Dawson Prod. Co. 
OREGON—Portland—641 Pittock Bldg. O. A. Cote, Mgr.; E. Don Ross, Chairman, care 
Irwin Hodson Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown—Lehigh Association of Credit Men, 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 
H. J. Reinhard, Mgr.; Geo. T. Haskell, Chairman, care Peoples Trust Co., 
Bethlchem, Pa. 
PENNSY LVANIA—Johnstown—Box 905. R. H. Coleman, Mgr.; W. H. Sanner, Chair- 
man, care F. S. Love Mfg. Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA—New Castle—322 Safe Deposit & Trust Co. Bldg. Roy M. Jamison, 
Mer.; W.°F. Moody, Chairman, care G. W. Moody & Son 
eee bs eh ee 801, 1011 Chestnut St. David A. Longacre, Mgr.; 
A. J. Evans, Chairman, care Wm. M. Lloyd Co. 
nsinalinlie tates aan Coempber of Commerce Bldg. H. S. Keyser, Mgr.; 
. Weikal, Chairman, care A. J. Logan Co. 
RHODE ISLAN D—Providence—87 Weybosset St., Room 32A. J. Benjamin Nevin, Com- 
missioner; Kt. S. Potter, Chairman, Pawtucket Sash & Blind Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


souTE CAROLINA—Greenville—Piedmont Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 211 Emaxcee 
Bldg. J. P. Abernethy, Megr.; Pres., Perry Woods, Pearce Woods & Co. 
TREUEAESS Seneca Hamilton National Bank Bldg. J. H. McCallum, Mgr.; 
W. McDonald, care Buster Brown Hosiery Mill. 
TENNESSEEKnosvlc American National Bank Bldg. H. M. Barnett, Mgr.; Chairman, 
A. DeGroat, Anderson Dulin Varnell & Co. 
eieemeuneindianeiie oan Randolph Bldg. E. N. Dietler, Mgr.; A. S. Ullathorne, 
Chairman, Currie McCraw Co. 
TEN NESSEE—Nashville—805 Stahlman Bldg. Chas. H. Warwick, Mgr.; Chairman, Green 
Benton, J. S. Reeves & Co. ; 
TEXAS—Austin—235 Austin National Bank Bldg. Mrs. R. L. Bewley, Megr.; Pres., 
Geo. W. Todd, Austin, Texas. 
TEXAS—Dallas—North Texas Adjustment & Interchange Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
Idg. Vernor Hall, Manager; R. M. Rowe, Asst. Mgr. 
TEXAS—El! Paso—tTri State Association of Credit Men, 622-3 Caples Bldg. T. E. Blan- 
chard, Mgr.; Pres., A. A. Martin, Monsen-Dunnegan Ryan Co. 
TEX AS—Houston—315-16 First National Bank Bldg. Chas. De Sola, Mgr.; Chairman, W. 
Ed. Alexander, Theodore Keller Co. 
TEXAS—San Antonio—313 Alamo National Bank Bldg. Henry A. Hirschberg, Mer. ; 
Chairman, Jake Wolff, J. Oppenheimer & Co. 
UTAH—Salt ia. City—Inter Mountain Association of Credit Men, 1411 Walker Bank 
ldg . O. Sheckell, Mgr.; G. M. Nichols, Salt Lake Hardware Co. 
ene. ancmamecam Lynch Bldg. Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr.; Chairman, L. 
P. Mann, Auld & Co. 
VIRGINIA—Norfolk—A. B. Norfolk-Tidewater Association of Credit Men, 221-2 Brokers 
Exch. Bldg. Shelton. N. Woodard, Mgr.; Chrm.,A. J. Clay, Southern Distributing Co. 
VIRGINIA—Richmond—éth Floor Law Bldg. Jo Lane Stern, Mgr.; Chairman, John 
Munce, Kingaan & Co. 
WASHINGTON—Seattle—Seattle Merchants Association, Railway Exchange Bldg. H. S. 
Gaunce, Sec’y-Treas.; Pres., C. L. Cragin, Cragin & Co. 
WASHINGTON—Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, 718 Realty Bldg. J. D. Meikle, 
Mer.; Pres., B. L. Gordon, Spokane, Wash. 
WASHINGTON—Tacoma—Wholesalers Association of Tacoma, 802 Tacoma Bldg. E. B. 
Lung, Sec’y-Mgr.; Pres., C. O. Bishop, West Coast Grocery Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. Va. Credit and Adjustment Bureau, 410 Union 
Bank Bldg. U. R. Hoffman, Mgr.; Chairman, S. L White, Clarksburg Drug Co. 


WEST VIRQINTA— Huntington — Tri- State Credit and Adjustment Bureau, 1026 Fourth 
Ave. E. V. Townshend, Mgr.; Chairman, J. E. Norvell, 1026 Fourth Ave. 


WISCONSIN—Green Bay—Kellogg National Bank Bldg. Chris. B. Dockry, Mgr.; Chair- 
man, John Rose, Kellogg National Bank. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee—1115Wills Bldg. J. H. Marshutz, Megr.; Chairman, FE, N. 
Kullman, Wadhams Oil Co. ; 


WISCONSIN—Oshkosh—Room 6-7, 76 Main St. Chas. D Breon, Mgr.; W. P. Findeisen, 
Medberry Findeisen Co. 
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SAEDST MANAGER OR ee 
; ea merly with large ru company, now with in- 
Leading wire OY SU RANCE CO. of America ternationally known oil company. Age 30, mar- 
ried, college graduate with legal training. Off- 
cer in World War. Possess executive and man- 
qasriel —-., net references. Address 
dvertisement 
CRED IT MAN’ “OFFICE MANAGER, AC. 
COUNTANT, or ASSISTANT—Fifteen years 
extensive business experience. Excellent health. 
experience in administration, credits, col- 
lections, accounting and office management. De- 
sire to change to permanent connection with a 
future. New England states eee, os 32, 
married, Protestant. Advertisement 7 
BANK CREDIT “ MANAGER—College gtadu- 
ate. Several years’ extensive business experience 
= * — in present position as credit mana- 
ge financial house. Would consider 
Sther ‘aall or eae mercantile house with 
good prospects future advancement. Age 35, 
married. Salary commensurate. soos inter- 
view solicited. Address Advertisement 7 
CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Six 
years’ training with severally nationally known 
corporations aera as field and home office 
executive. Age 27, married. Address Advertise. 
ment 751. 
MR. MANUFACTURER—You want to sell a 
——— of your production in foreign eee 
ut you do not want to incur the ex of an 
organized export department. I will oa dle your 
export development work evenings and in spare 
time taking care of all correspondence and every 
detail as though in your own office, at a consider- 
able saving to you. On salary basis, open for 
one connection only. = eens opportunity. 
Address Advertisemen 
Saeed bee ESOT MMAR 
s oe eo . oO in wholesale establis ment— 
WM. B. CLARK, President Have had 15 years’ experience in short and lon 
term credits in knitted or woven fabrics as wel 
as installment trade throughout the United States. 
Can obtain results tactfully. Christian, married. 
o 300d references. Philadelphia or other large city 
in the east or south preferred. Moderate salary 
at start. Address Advertisement 753. 
OFFICE AND CREDIT MANAGER—Age 27, 
single, desires connection. Several years’ experi- 
ence as credit ee in wholesale drug and 
wholesale oun z, business. Would lik to invst 
with a wide-awa . goaeren, Address R. E. P., 


. 
. ia ig Box 588, Mobile 
eye S Ce EXPERIENCED ' EXPORT MAN—Both office 
ust 


and traveling souigued position manager 
Latin-American export division expeor depart- 
ment internationally known American manufac- 
turer, wishes to make similar ae Age 
31, married. Address Advertisement 754 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Highly specialized and successful; clear, con- 
structive thinker. An executive possessing in- 
matty one ons vision with credentials to substantiate. 


Va Di % dress Advertisement 755. 
LAG) O OLAS ACCOUNTANT—Desires permanent position 
with reliable organization in executiv_ capacity 
a w ae iattiative, integrity ood c= will = one, 
"1 ogniz oroughly familiar in a ranches 0! 
give Sat Oana te cover accountancy, installation of up-to-date systems, 
income tax matters, manufacturing costs, finan- 
cial statements, investigations and reports there- 


Fire ye eleleag Leakage on, Fifteen years’ experience as managing ac- 


a ~; troller and poe aqpouaiest, 
os to : domestic an orei service. ormerly sw 
Marine I Naaitonce Mail visor and U. S. Internal Revenue Agent. Md. 
: dress Advertisement 7 
Automobile Parcel Post NCCOUNTANT, CREDIT AND COLLEC. 
TION MANAGER—Ten years with present 
Tornado Tounsts’ Baggage firm, desires to hear from some Pro passive whole. 


on or as —— > <eoeein 

- ’ es mest effort and is in n an experienc 

Sele yeas enter 8] S eycbeete) (os man. married, correct habits, ee sales, four 
million per year to retail stores. Location Phila. 


Rental Value Transit Floaters delphia or Sicinity. Highest qrodention, Inter- 


oats) ‘le T ‘ CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, 
rane d eee I ruck Bett ACCOUNTANT, or assistant to big executive— 
Use and Occupancy Explosion College graduate. mL years’ intensive basic 


ness ye nections —— . 
: sss ; business education. xcellent and comprehensive 
eaeyetes Riot and ‘Sits! Commotion ~experience in administration, credits, collections, 
accounting and office management. Four years 
in present position—desires to change to per- 
manent connection with future. Age 28, mar- 
ried, Protestant. Salary $3,000. Will go aany- 
where but prefer —- ia or vicinity. Ad- 

dress Advertisement 7 

< CREDIT MANAGER’ ‘OR ASSISTANT—Age 
iF e d 26, single, Christian, college training and four 
OSSeES al Over years’ experience in credits, collections and ac- 
countancy. Now employed with large manufac- 
turing concern. Good reason for desiring change. 


Excellent reference. Salary $2 500. Address 
Advertisement 759. 
SVALRONOO NOMI seco 


CREDIT MAN—Wanted by large retail estab- 
lishment. Must have thorough knowledge by 
name, sight and credit of customers patronizing 
Fifth — stores -—_ <. credit — - 
a tie < “ANIT PD ITC sources of information. pplicant to over 

NCI TS AT ALL IMPORTANT I OIN rs -years of age and of good appearance and dress. 
Only men having the highest ade. of credit 
experience need apply. Good salary and oon 
tunity to the right man. Reply stating age, ex- 
perience and salary desired. Address Advertise- 
ment 760 
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What do 
Credit Men 
think of 
this Chart? 


No Credit Man needs to be told the sinister meaning of this chart. 
Why were American Fire losses $485,000,000 for the year 1921? 
Why did nearly 15,000 people, 80 per cent. of whom were 


Should We Say: 


No Character---No Insurance? 


Business FAILURES 
PERCENTAGE OF FIRMS FAILING TO THE 
NUMBER (nN BUSINESS. 
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FURPE INSUPPANCE LOSS FYATIO CHART 


Solid line shows percentage of Business Failures—based on figures sup- 
plied by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Dotted line shows Fire 
Insurance Loss Ratio for same years, based on figures furnished by The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


women and children, perish? 


This diagram shows a part—a big part—of the answer. 








Gentlemen of the National Association of Credit Men, 
the ugly problem of fires for profit, so plainly indicated 
in the above chart, calls for cooperation between all 
credit men and insurance men, for its cost is a drain 
upon American prosperity. 


We are honestly trying to do our share toward its solu- 
tion and shall welcome discussion and suggestions. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
(Founded in 1849) 


AUTOMOBILE 





































Capital $5,000,000 


BROKERAGE and SERVICE DEPT., 
122 William 8t., New York 


The MAN who safeguards 


the Nation’s homes 


Against loss from the rav- 
ages of fire and lightning, 
hail and tornado, a respon- 
sible insurance agent or 
broker offers the only com- 
plete protection that man- 
kind has ever devised—a 
sound policy of insurance. 

It is his effort that main- 
tains the nation-wide fabric 
of indemnity which at a trif- 
ling cost to the many repairs 
the disaster of the few. For 
the home-owner he provides 
a binding pledge that the 
structure built by the thrift 
and toil of a life-time shall 


not be lost forever through 
mischance. 

Your insurance agent de- 
votes his life to insurance, 
just as the lawyer does to law. 
Go to him for counsel and 
secure the benefit of his pro- 
fessional experience. 

Since the dawn of Ameri- 
ca’s history the Insurance 
Company of North America 
has stood as an invincible 
protector of American 
homes. 

Any agent or broker can 
get you a North America 
policy. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


PHILADELPHIA 


FPeunded 1792 


The Insurance Company of North America and the 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMBRICA 
write practically every form of insurance exeept Ufe 


FIRE AND CASUALTY DBEPT., 
122 William 8t., New York 





MARINE DBPT. 
56 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 


ru 


